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LAUTREAMONT REDIVIVUS 


N idea of the strength of Lautréamont’s hold on the sur- 
realists can be obtained from Philippe Soupault’s supposi- 
tion that the police of Napoleon III was not absolutely uncon- 
nected with the death of the author of Les Chants de Maldoror. 
Not that such a supposition, fantastic as it may sound, is 
unreasonable. As a matter of fact, the ways of that police, or 
of any police, are inscrutable. But such a supposition bespeaks 
a faith, in those who hold it, that is both fantastic and inscru- 
table. And the personality of Lautréamont is not very far, 
indeed, from partaking of both these attributes. 

If we are to take the high priests of his literary chapel at 
their dead earnest, Lautréamont marks an epoch in the tor- 
mented history of our reeling earth, comparable only to the 
coming of some glacial age, or a new Asiatic invasion of the 
West. ‘‘In 1870,” writes M. Soupault, ‘‘Lautréamont let 
loose, like a god, a formidable tempest.”” (The fatuous might 
retort that it was a tempest in a teapot.) ‘I do not hesitate 
to write,”’ he continues, ‘‘that the phenomenon known as Les 
Chants de Maldoror is comparable to a literary deluge, after 
which there remains little or nothing.’”’ Again he speaks of 
him as a “miracle”’ (every real poet is a miracle), and of the 
‘dangers to which Les Chants de Maldoror expose this wretched 
world. . . .””. He declares them to be ‘‘above all literatures,” 


and destined to “transform the face of humanity.’”’ Such 
infatuation is delightful and infectious, and M. Léon Pierre- 
Quint does not escape it in his Le Comte de Lautréamont et Dieu. 
He lists Lautréamont with Nerval, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, as the inspired quintet whose fire lit the poetic 
1 Les Cahiers du Sud, Marseille, 1930. 
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heavens of contemporary France; giving the first two a little 
more than their due, perhaps, to the detriment of at least two 
other first-class poets: Laforgue and Hugo. He compares him 
to a “burning bush,’”’ when a ‘“‘self-consuming bush’’ would 
have been more appropriate. M. Léon Pierre-Quint, like the 
surrealists, speaks of Lautréamont in a passionate, almost hys- 
terical tone. His critique is pulsating and exhausting; he does 
not explain only, he justifies, pleads, entreats, and threatens 
even. It endears itself to the reader; but it arouses his suspicion 
also, imperceptibly. 


The most that worshipful disciple and admiring critic could 
do would be scant justice, however, to requite Lautréamont for 
the oblivion into which he had unjustly fallen until resurrected 
by the love of his surrealist followers. He had hoped to see 
“promptly, some day or other, the consequences of his theories 
accepted by some literary school or other... .”’ But he had 
to wait much longer than Rimbaud to find his Verlaine. And 
yet no poet is more like Rimbaud, within certain reservations, 
than he. 

In Les Chants de Maldoror wesawake in a world of utter ir- 
reality, the same as in J/Juminations. But whereas we behold 
in the latter a free spirit lost to human sight, Maldoror makes 
intermittent descents upon the earth, like an eagle swooping 
down upon its prey. He is a resistless typhoon let loose upon 
all things, human and divine, spreading, like a scourge, fear, 
hatred, and death, hovering on the brink of madness and 
ecstasy, planting his black standard in the eddying currents of 
dissolving life, until his spirit writhes and whirls as in some 
irrepressible, satanic doomsday. Nevertheless, Maldoror’s acer- 
bated nihilism is consequential, almost Euclidean in its severe 
formalism. It draws its raison d’@tre from an anterior positivism 
(his father gave a series of lectures on Comte’s philosophy to 
the élite of Montevideo society), and from a contemporaneous, 
voluptuous mysticism of his irascible, thwarted spirit. Both 
are expressions of an irrational idealism and faith in a real 
paradise, which, however, becomes a ‘‘paradise lost,’ that 
Maldoror pretends to rediscover. Therein lies his only madness. 
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He is an optimist a rebours. With lucid eyes, he sallies forth to 
challenge God and men, good and evil, to tear it all asunder, 
and thus to “‘atteindre 4 l’infini par les moyens les plus insen- 
sés.””. Maldoror, at once rival and judge of God, becomes a 
fiercer antagonist than Milton’s Lucifer. His war-cries are the 
apotheosis of satanism and sadism; it is nihilism gnawing its 
own entrails; revolt lifting its hydra head and spitting fire and 
venom at its own heart. He boasts of reverting the current of 
Christian religion, and seeks to pit his pride, revolt, triumphant 
invective against humility, resignation, and martyrdom. He 
abhors not only man-made God, but also God-made man. He 
divests himself of all vestiges of conscience, and thus breaks 
loose from God’s bondage—consciousness of good and evil, 
human solidarity, regret, remorse. He becomes a free spirit, 
alike unto and equal to God. With this reservation, however, 
that in order to be, he needs God. That is why his conflict 
ends in an impasse. Rimbaud, sky adventurer, sought to 
dethrone the Biblical deities in order to enthrone what he 
considered a more absolute and universal principle. Lau- 
tréamont seeks to destroy the throne along with the monarch. 
He does not propose to replace one anthropomorphic concept 
with another perhaps as absurd. Failing in that, his struggle 
must end, as it actually does, in a draw. Unlike Rimbaud, he 
does not feel the need of inventing a new prosody. Rimbaud 
was a prophet. Lautréamont is a pure rebel. Under his whip 
the French language becomes snarling, biting, scorching. But 
it is still a human language, exalted to the pitch of madness. 
It stays entirely within the precincts of simple symbolic inter- 
pretation. And so his hallucinated rebellion remains lucid and 
rationally expressed. He is simplicity personified compared to 
Rimbaud. 

Therein may lie the reason why the surrealists turn instinc- 
tively to Lautréamont rather than to Rimbaud. The latter’s 
hermetical idiom screens the inner labor of his artistic alchemy. 
No expression was incantatory enough for him; no prosody 
sufficiently magic. He often worked over and chiselled his 
verse and prose, as the numerous variants he has left behind 
testify. Lautréamont on the other hand must have written 
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with a frenzy quasi-mystic, with that “‘écriture automatique”’ 
which is something quite different from what Rimbaud’s 
“alchimie du verbe’’ calls for. A year was all he needed to 
compose his six cantos. His verbal imagination is not as rich 
or colorful as that of the author of I/luminations. He is more 
accessible, despite the ambiguous but refreshing quality of 
much that he wrote, as in his striking and yet simple simile: 
“‘beau . . . comme la rencontre fortuite sur une table de dis- 
section d’une machine 4 coudre et d’un parapluie!”’ There is 
no apparent kinship between a sewing machine and an umbrella 
on a dissecting table. The gist of the expression lies in an 
irrational apprehension of a secret unity and harmony. The 
older image was a simple photographic transposition of a visible 
aspect of reality. The poet’s idea or emotion was transfixed 
on the poetic negative as a vivid, rational image. The analogy 
was easy to grasp because the image was pictorial. The sym- 
bolist expressed his idea or emotion through impressionistic 
rather than photographic images. Nerval, Lautréamont, Rim- 
baud, do away with the camera and the impression. Instead 
of showing reality through analytical, imitative clichés, they 
illumine it as with flashes of lightning. 

Such flashes are not as common in Lautréamont as in Rim- 
baud. In fact Les Chants de Maldoror are told with the Biblical 
directness of the Book of Job, or Milton’s Paradise Lost, although, 
of course, they do not measure up to these poems. Maldoror 
recalls rather Byron’s Cain or Manfred. This suggests that 
Lautréamont’s is only a second-hand originality. It does not 
detract from his luster, for originality in art as in literature is 
purely formal. He himself admits indebtedness to Young, 
Blake, Mickiewicz, Baudelaire. In his attempt to equal them, 
his muse forces the note a little. But for sheer power, passion, 
and thunderous rhetoric, Les Chants de Maldoror merits com- 
parison with another nineteenth century prose-poem, with 
Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. Maldoror is like Zara- 
thustra in certain traits, and unlike him in others. Both are 
of the same stature, portentous and satanic, spreading anarchy 
with the fire of their flaming tongues, destroying a civilization 
from the roots up. But Maldoror is more desperate. He is 
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another Lucifer, whereas Zarathustra is less fierce and more 
human. 


To return to the subject of the kinship between Lautréamont 
and Rimbaud, the remarkable coincidence that presided at the 
effulgence, almost the same year, of two poets, both adolescents, 
of similar verve, poetic frenzy, and spiritual import, witnessed 
also the almost identical recantation by each of what they had 
erstwhile adored and created. Just as Rimbaud burnt im- 
mediately after publication as much of the edition of Une 
Saison en Enfer as he could lay his hands on, and then turned 
his back to poetry forever, so Lautréamont (with less con- 
sistency perhaps, for unlike Rimbaud he does not seem to have 
planned abandoning the literary career, although M. Pierre- 
Quint supposes he might have had he lived) turned with in- 
vective and scorn, in the preface to Poésies, upon the monument 
of apostasy he had erected in Les Chants de Maldoror. Ina 
letter of February 21, 1870, he declares: ‘‘You know, I have 
abjured my past. I sing hope only now... .” Maldoror 
becomes ‘‘ce cas pathologique d’un égoisme formidable.’’ 
Rousseau, Musset, Balzac, Baudelaire, are put down as “‘des 
écrivains funestes,’”’ and Byron, Manfred, Werther, all his 
former idols, become a “‘série bruyante des diables en carton.” 
He calls back ‘‘les vertus offensées et leurs impérissables re- 
dressements,”” casts anathema upon all literature, except 
baccalaureate and commencement addresses, ‘‘les chefs-d’ceuvre 
de la langue francaise,’’ and whatever can edify a girl of fourteen 
(Nineteenth Century model). All this sounds paradoxical, 
illogical, like human reason digging its own grave. He died the 
year of the preface. So that his last words, as in the case of 
Rimbaud, would imply a complete renunciation of art. This 
seems to be the only sense in which the surrealists understand 
the recantation. They foresee the passing of literature as such, 
of the written word as a creation of the idle fancy, of poetasters 
as clowns juggling verses in the face of the eternal tragedy which 
is life. For them, either the ‘will to power,”’ in art as in life, 
or the ‘will to death.” A more literal interpretation of Lau- 
tréamont’s renunciation they refuse to accept. ‘‘Lautréamont 
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nous apprend 4 respecter les torrents ou a préférer le silence. II 
reste encore une attitude, seule: la mort.” 

M. Léon Pierre-Quint, in complete sympathy with this 
point of view, has written an introduction to Lautréamont that 
is significant both for the light it throws on the main subject 
and his contribution to the understanding of surrealist esthetics. 
There is no doubt where M. Pierre-Quint’s sympathies lie. It 
would be unjust to claim that he espouses Maldoror’s fierce 
hatreds and passions. But he has drunk with delight in their 
vehemence, their intoxicating satanism, and his own words echo 
this intoxication. He embraces, temporarily at least, Maldoror’s 
ideas, to the extent, sometimes, of confusing one’s perspicacity. 
But he has the rare gift of propitiating the reader in favor of a 
most ungenial, disturbing, perplexing, and unlovely, though 
monumental work. 

And yet, despite his and the surrealists’ gallant efforts to rein- 
terpret and reintegrate Lautréamont’s genius, I doubt if he will 
ever rise to the pinnacle of fame that his spiritual brothers, 
Rimbaud, Laforgue, know. Because Lautréamont lacks that 
magic art that turns Rimbaud’s most shrieking outbursts of 
madness into immortal poetry. Lautréamont is a religious (or 
anti-religious, it is all the same), delirious dreamer, primarily. 
He is a fanatic, Quixotic rebel who uses the medium of poetry 
to give vent to his dynamic passions, as Lucifer might handle 
God’s thunder. He is a poet because he makes use of poetic 
symbols; because his prophetic, or satanic frenzy lifts him to the 
heights of poetry. 

S. A. RHODES 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEW YoRK 


GAUTIER D’ARRAS AND PROVINS 


i studying the works of Gautier d’Arras,! the lives of his 
patrons and the history of their chief towns, I found reason 
for thinking that the city of Provins is the setting for the 
Eracle, in spite of the fact that Gautier explicitly gives it as 
Rome, and for believing that the poem was written for the May 
fair of Provins and the religious festivals that fall during the 
period that it is in progress. These reasons I shall discuss in 
this article. 


It is necessary to give a brief synopsis of those parts of the 
work which seem to be germane to this particular problem: 


Eracle is a wonder-working youth, who, through various tests 
by water, fire and sword, proves his knowledge of precious 
stones; by picking a winner, proves his knowledge of horses; 
and in choosing a wife for the Emperor, proves his knowledge of 
women. Later, he and another are nominated to succeed the 
Emperor, Phocas, at Constantinople, and Eracle, by arriving 
first, obtains the crown. He rescues the Cross from Cosdroes 
of Persia and returns it to Jerusalem. 

The Empress, Athanais, leads an exemplary life for seven 
years. Then the Emperor, Lais, is called away by a war and, 
against Eracle’s advice, shuts his wife in a strong round tower 
(3147) with twenty-four knights and their wives sleeping on 
couches in sight of her bed. The Empress grieves over her fate 
and finally plans revenge. There is (3391) an eight day feste 
at Rome, to which everyone but thieves comes—even the 
banished. The Empress goes with her guards. When the 
revellers hear that she is coming, they go to meet her before she 
reaches the street (3470) ou li grant jeu sont establi. Paridés, son 
of a senator, is among them, playing his harp. He sees her sad 
(3493), pities and loves her, while she considers falling in love 
with him (3585) and has a long struggle over the ethics of it. 
Paridés also suffers. He loses color and appetite, and seems 

1E, Léseth, Guvres de Gautier d’Arras, tome I, Eracle, Paris, 1890; tome II, Jile 
et Galeron, Paris, 1890, Bibliotheque frangaise du moyen dge; Wendelin Foerster, 
Walter von Arras, Iile et Galeron, Rom. Bibl., 7, Halle, 1891; F. A. G. Cowper, “The 
New Manuscript of Iile et Galeron,’’ Modern Philology, XVIII, March 1921; and “The 
Sources of Jile et.Galeron,’’ Modern Philology, XX, August 1922. 
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about to die. Near his palace (4032) lives a wise old woman 
who loves him well. She draws his secret from him and promises 
him help. She has a cherry tree (4236) from which she is 
accustomed to make the Empress a present before the Feast of 
St. John. The cherries are now ripe, so she carries a basketful 
to the Empress and tells her of Paridés’ love. The Empress 
promises a reply for the next day. She sends the old woman a 
pie made from the cherries. Under the crust is a letter in- 
structing Paridés to go to the old woman’s house, make a 
souzterin (4482) at night so that it might not be seen, and conceal 
the door by cleverly made joints. On the octave of the feast 
day, water is to be put into a crot before the door, and there is 
to be a good fire in the house. On the appointed day, the 
Empress prepares to play a tour francais (4529) on her guard. 
She mounts a skittish horse (4548) and strikes it when in front 
of the old woman’s house. It shies, and she falls into the crot 
crying (4565): “‘Sainte veraie croiz, aie!’’ She is carried into 
the house and her escorts go away to get her dry clothes (4582). 
Then she meets Paridés, who is awaiting her in the ouvreoir 
(4495). Li vieille avra le riche disme Et riche loiier de sen feu 
(4699). Eracle tells the Emperor what is happening (4748), and 
they return home as speedily as possible. The Emperor, at 
first, wishes to wreak vengeance on Paridés, but Eracle reminds 
him that he is to blame; and when the pair admit that they love 
each other, he decides to divorce Athanais and let her marry 
her lover. The remainder of the poem is devoted to the career 
of Eracle as Emperor of Constantinople; and to the story of the 
finding of the Cross by St. Helena and Judas Cyriacus, of its 
capture by Cosdroes, and its recovery and restoration to 
Jerusalem by Eracle. 


Gautier gives Rome as the setting of the first two parts of his 
poem. The trial by water is in the Tiber. The round tower, 
the race course, the games, are all placed in Rome. But the 
historical Eracle did not live in Rome. He was born in Cap- 
padocia,? was son of the governor of Africa, and from Africa went 
to Constantinople to lead a revolution against Phocas. If 
Gautier adapted the material of his estoire—we may assume it to 
have been one of the Greek chronicles or a life from the Acta 
Sanctorum—so freely, it would be a reasonable presumption 
that he was using the magic name of Rome as a disguise—a very 


2 L’Empereur Héraclius et l'empire byzantin au VIIe siécle, par L. Drapeyron, 
Paris, 1869, p. 14. 
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thin disguise—for a town more familiar to him and well known 
to his patrons. There is no point mentioned that is unique to 
Rome. For trials by fire, water and sword were common 
mediaeval tests; Europe was dotted with round towers; horse 
races and games were indulged in elsewhere; and there were 
many other churches of St. Pierre. 

While writing the Eracle, Gautier served several patrons. 
He began it for Count Thibaut of Blois, continued it for 
Thibaut’s sister-in-law, Marie de Champagne, wife of Count 
Henri I the Liberal, and completed it for Count Baudouin of 
Hainaut. Thibaut V’s main seats were Blois and Chartres, 
Marie’s Provins and Troyes, and Baudouin’s Arras. All of 
these towns possess one or two features which might have 
inspired Gautier, but the mass of evidence in favor of Provins 
seems to me overwhelming. 

Provins, much like Carcassonne, consists of an older upper 
town and a lower town.’ The upper town is situated on the 
narrow east end of a plateau overlooking a wooded and marshy 
valley which is watered by two small streams, the Voulzie and 
the Durteint. It is roughly in the form of a pentagon of walls 
broken by numerous towers. In the center of the east wall is 
the huge Tour-de-César, the donjon keep. Just outside this 
wall near the point is the church of Saint-Quiriace; and adjoining 
it stand the remains of Count Henri’s new palace, now the 
Collége. Just below the palace, on the slope, was the church of 
Saint-Pierre, and still lower, near the bottom, the palace of the 
Countesses of Champagne, which tradition says was the scene of 
the Courts of Love and other entertainments. In the valley 
below were the chapel of Saint-Laurent and the church of 
Saint-Ayoul. The latter was probably the oldest institution in 
the valley; and in the place in front of it was held the fair of 
Saint-Ayoul. Within the upper town were churches, abbeys, 
hospitals, warehouses and other buildings. Dominating all 
were the Tour-de-César and the dome of Saint-Quiriace. The 
appearance of the town was such that pilgrims returning from 
Palestine were reminded of the Holy City.‘ 


°F. Bourquelot, Histoire de Provins, Lebeau, Provins, 1839. 
* Bourquelot, op. cit., p. 21. 
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The name of the church was the first thing about the town 
that impressed me. Saint-Quiriace (the French form of 
Cyriacus) is an uncommon name; and when I found that the 
structure to which it is attached was surmounted by a dome,® 
formerly topped by a statue of St. Helena bearing the Cross, and 
learned that this building was the Count’s own church, rebuilt by 
him in stone in 1160 and endowed with many gifts by him and his 
wife, I felt that the Eracle dedicated to Thibaut and Marie must 
have some definite connection with Provins and this church. 
Then I read how Thibaut IV brought back from the Crusades a 
piece of the Cross and the Rose of Sharon. He presented the 
fragment of the Cross to the chapel of Saint-Laurent, which 
thereupon changed its name to Sainte-Croix.* The parish still 
holds at Pentecost a Kermess called the ‘‘Féte de la Rose de 
Provins.”” The rose became extensively cultivated, was used in 
medicines and sweetmeats, cushions and sachets, and figures in 
many festivals. The Cross and the Rose are as prominent in 
Gautier’s poem as they are in the life of Provins. 

Next to the church in interest and more imposing in ap- 
pearance is the huge Tour-le-Roi, Tour du Comte, Grosse Tour, or 
Tour-de-César, as it is called locally. The tower is square at the 
base,’ octagonal above with round turrets at four corners and 
presents substantially the appearance of being round. Its 
existence is attested in 1137,° and it probably dates from about 
that time, although tradition says that it is much older. It was 
used as a mint and asa prison. In war it was the rendez-vous of 
the knights. It was here that the vassals came to swear fealty 
to the count and, later, to the king. A winding stairway of 
forty-six steps leads from the lower hall to the great hall or 
Salle des Gardes, which is adjoined by several smaller rooms. 
It needs little imagination to picture this as the prison of the 
Empress, Athanais. 

To the west of the tower is the Place du Chatel, where the 
villagers gathered in time of war and where the fairs of May and 

5 Bourquelot, op. cit., p. 129. 

® Bourquelot, op. cit., p. 180. 

7 Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l’architecture frangaise, etc., Paris, 1861: 
article Donjon, vol. V, pp. 64 ff. 

8 Dagnan, Provins et ses environs, Melun, 1923, p. 46. 
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Saint Martin were held. This could have suggested the feste 
where Athanais first saw Paridés. 

Just west of this place is the Grange-des-Dimes (Forcadas), a 
structure of Henri’s time, said to have been an inn and certainly, 
in part at least, a storehouse. Henri gave it to the church of 
Saint-Quiriace. The building consists of three stories, two above 
and one underground, vaulted and pillared, with inside and 
outside stairways. Extensive tunnels lead from the caveau. 
Such a building I think to have been the house of the old woman 
where the intrigue of the two lovers took place—especially in 
view of the mention of the Disme (4699)—but there are other 
buildings with crots in front and with outside doors leading to 
souterrains and ouvreoirs that would answer just as well Gautier’s 
sketchy description; for example, the so-called Maison Romane, 
or Number 5, rue de Jouy, which contains a caveau, supported by 
pillars of very graceful form and ending in a short and narrow 
souterrain at the end of which is a little room with a flue.” Not 
far from these buildings were the cloth market and the cattle 
market, the Cours-aux-Bétes. 

Today Provins has about 8,000 inhabitants. At the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century it had ten times as many, with 
3,000 looms and 60,000 workers in wool and leather. It was 
one of the towns of the Hanse de Londres, an association for 
developing the woolen trade." In all France, only Paris and 
Rouen were larger. 

For a time mediaeval commerce was localized in the six 
Champagne fairs," which were the meeting places for the 
merchants of the French provinces, Italy, Flanders, Spain and 
Germany. Agents bought wool in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
and brought it to Flanders and Champagne for manufacture. 
If there is not an actual connection between the succession of 
fairs and festivals at Provins and the incidents in the Eracle, 
there are at least remarkable coincidences between them. 
These I shall endeavor to give as briefly as possible. 

Two of the Champagne fairs were held at Provins. The 

® Bourquelot, op. cit., p. 390. 

 Bourquelot, op. cit., p. 257. 


1 F, Bourquelot, Etudes sur les Foires de Champagne, Paris, 1865, p. 134. 
® Bourquelot, Etudes, pp. 65 and 75. 
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May fair began the Tuesday before Ascension, i.e., the end 
of April or during May." It was held in the Chétel and usu- 
ally lasted 46 days, ending in time for the merchants to go 
to Troyes for the fair of S. Jean. The second fair, that of S. 
Ayoul, was held in the lower town. It began September 14, the 
date of the feast of the ‘‘Exaltation de la Sainte-Croix,’’ and 
ended on All Saints’ Day, November 1. The principal products 
sold were woolen and silk goods, leather, jewels, cattle and 
spices. At the fairs were all sorts of amusements and shows 
designed to attract crowds and to increase purchases. Among 
these were jugglers, trained animals, freaks, besides poets and 
wandering musicians who repeated verses, songs and melodies. 

Although in the composition of his poem Gautier has placed 
so much emphasis on the religious festivals, one is quite conscious 
of the fact that he has woven into the background many details 
of the commercial aspect of the community or the occasion. 
There are references to the cattle market (434-5), to the great 
market (437-459), to the horse fair (1289), to the wheat and 
corn harvests, to dyeing and weaving, stuffs, gold, lead and 
silver and certain processes in their manufacture. Eracle goes 
to buy precious stones. Note that jewels from Paris and Rome 
were highly esteemed in the Provins fairs. Eracle chooses a 
colt and races him. At the Cours-aux-Bétes, horses from 
Normandy were brought for sale, and it was probably customary, 
as at Smithfield, to test possible purchases by racing them 
against one another. Eracle calls together in a plain a great 
number of girls, from among whom he is to choose a wife for the 
Emperor, and rejects all of them because of flaws of character. 
There was a quarter in the lower town of Provins—the Quartier 
des Bordes—noted for its beautiful and clever women who 
entertained—and sometimes robbed—the visitors to the fairs. 
There are numerous references to these women in romances and 
fabliaux." 

During the period of the May fair the following religious 
festivals were on the calendar: 

18 Perhaps, as d’Arbois de Jubainville conjectures, it originally began May 1, 
the féte of S. Quiriace, patron of the upper town where the fair was held. See 


Bourquelot, Etudes, p. 81. 
4 Bourquelot, Histoire de Provins, p. 273. 
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Invention de la Sainte-Croix.................-0e000: May 3. 
three days before Ascension. 
40 days after Easter. 
Sunday after Ascension 

Féte-Dieu or Saint-Sacrement........ Thursday after Trinity. 


Most of these festivals are clearly alluded to in Gautier’s poem. 
The high point in Eracle’s career is his recovery of the Cross 
found by St. Helena with the aid of St. Quiriace, celebrated on 
May 1 and 3. The festival which the Empress attends falls on 
two days, a week apart, and just before St. John’s Day. 

All the religious festivals were celebrated joyously and often 
boisterously at Provins, as elsewhere,—with processions, ban- 
queting and dancing, even in the sacred precincts. None were 
more gay than those that occurred during May and June. The 
Rogation processions were intended to draw down the blessings 
of Heaven on the fruits of the earth. The bell-ringer of Saint- 
Quiriace had to bring before the chancel Cross to be exorcised a 
winged dragon adorned with lilacs and other flowers. The 
ringer of Notre-Dame-du-Val brought a lizard similarly adorned. 
Then they marched through the town, and when the processions 
met there was staged a mock combat between the monsters.™® 
On Ascension Day there was a Jonchée, that is, the churches, 
streets and walls were decorated with flowers. During the 
Pentecost mass at Saint-Quiriace, a dove descended in the midst 
of flaming tow, in imitation of the tongues of fire. For the 
Féte-Dieu there was a procession in which girls wore chaplets of 
flowers and wreaths of roses.'® On St. John’s Day they lighted 
a huge bonfire on the square and danced around it. 

Another festival, the Chanchis, which seems to have sheltered 
under the cloak of religion the poetic traditions of the Courts of 
Love and some memories of paganism, lasted for several Sundays 
in succession. First, beautiful girls led choruses before the 

% Bourquelot, Histoire de Provins, pp. 293-5. 


16 “ Pro capellis roseis in festo sancti sacramenti,”’ accounts of S. Quiriace for the 
year 1350. 
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crowd, competing for the wreath of red roses adorned with gold 
leaves which the Chapter of Saint-Quiriace, judge of this 
feminine tourney, awarded to her who danced most gracefully 
(May 19). On Trinity Sunday the boys climbed a greased pole 
for a young goose. The winner of this and a singing contest was 
awarded two pairs of gloves. Then followed a contest of 
grimaces with a tart fora prize. The following Sunday (June 2) 
the girls competed again in singing, with a chaplet of roses, a 
girdle and a purse as prizes. This was the féte of the Chapter. 
Wine was brought out beneath the vaults of the Grange-des- 
Dimes, and the nobles drank to the health of the victors. The 
last days (June 16 and 23) were devoted to the procession of the 
goat. The animal, with nose and horns painted and gilded, was 
borne in triumph and placed on a platform where all could 
admire him. Drinking and dancing began again; and the goat 
was awarded to “‘la plus belle compagnie,”’ to the one whose 
grimaces had most delighted the crowd.!” 

Such a féte as this latter must have been the one that 
Gautier’s Empress attended. He mentions singing, dancing, 
harping and games. The time is two féte days (probably 
Sundays) just before St. John’s Day. The pie is made of 
cherries that are ripe, Devant le feste saint Jehan (4239). They 
still date the cherry season by St. John’s Day at Provins. Last 
summer I asked a Frenchwoman, who spends a great deal of time 
at Provins, when cherries were ripe there. She answered: ‘ By 
St. John’s Day.” 

Pentecost and Trinity are obviously the festivals to which 
Gautier refers. They are the feast and octave on the church 
calendar nearest to St. John’s Day.'* Pentecost is today a very 

17 From Compte de Jean Lochet et Nic. Decréne, fabriciens de S. Quiriace pour 
l’ Année 1414 in Rivot, tome V, p. 776, quoted by Bourquelot, Histoire de Provins, II, 
PP. 290-292. 

18 Pentecost and Trinity are movable feasts. Since Gautier places his action ona 
feast day and its octave, and just before St. John’s Day, it occurred to me that he 
probably wrote at least this part of his work in a year in which Easter, and conse- 
quently Pentecost, came late, because it is natural for a writer to think of days as they 
fall in the year in which he is writing. I looked up in a perpetual calendar (Cappelli, 
Cronologia e calendario perpetuo, Hoepli, Milano, 1906) the years in which Pentecost 
and Trinity came on the Sundays next preceding St. John’s Day from the time of the 
accession of Thibaut in 1152 to his death in 1191, and the accession of Baudouin of 
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popular holiday in Europe. In the Middle Ages it was a favorite 
time for kings and nobles to hold plenary courts with attendant 
feasting and entertainments. 

Gautier must have written his poem for the feasts of St. 
Quiriace (May 1), Invention de la Sainte-Croix (May 3), 
Pentecost, Trinity and St. John (June 24), with these feasts 
closely present to him. If he does not say that the feasts of St. 
Quiriace and the Invention come in May, it is because he is 
writing or reading his poem at that time. He begins his 
account of the finding of the Cross by saying: 


5148 “Signeur, nous lisons en latin 
Qu’Elaine, mere Constentin 
Trouva cele veraie croiz,”’ etc. 


After the first of the three Crosses found is placed upon a corpse, 


5163 “Ne li valu une cerise 
Que ne fu pas del vrai ciprés.” 


The third Cross is the sacred one: 


5190 “Car cil qui morz avoit esté 
Une nuit et un jour d’esté ¥ 
Veant trestouz i reveski,”’ etc. 


In his final account of Eracle’s campaign against Cosdroes and 
his recovery of the Cross, Gautier tells that the festival of the 
Exaltation de la Sainte-Croix is held in September. 


6454 “Fist mout grant feste, cou fu droiz, 
A l’oneur de la sainte croiz. 
La fu li feste adont trouvee 


Hainaut to the title of count of Flanders in this latter year. The only possible years 
are 1166 and 1177 when Pentecost fell on June 12. The generally accepted date for 
the composition of the Eracle is 1165. There seems to be no valid reason against 
moving it a year. 1177 would be acceptable if one admits the possibility that the 
second and third parts of the poem were written much later than the first, and even 
after Ille et Galeron. It was at this later period that Baudouin of Hainaut was in 
closest contact with the court of Champagne. 

19 See Chanson de Roland, 2628: ‘“‘Co est en mai, al premier jour d’estet.” A 
note to this line in the Jenkins edition (Heath, 1924), pp. 188-9, reads: “In France, 
summer is held to begin about the roth to the 15th of May. Thus, for Marie de 
France (Lanval, v. 11), Whitsunday is ‘“‘in summer.” 
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Qui en septembre est celebree. 

Je I’ai leii, si m’en ramembre, 
Que ce fu tout droit en septembre; 
Et fu dont li essaucemenz 

Del fust ou Deus pendi sanglenz. 
Icil trouva le feste adonques, 

Qui devant cou n’ot esté onques. 
Icil le trouva touz premiers; 

Or en est chascuns coustumiers 
Que il le face a icel jour.” 


Why does he give this information and so emphatically unless he 
is writing in another season of the year? All his direct references 
are to spring, summer and cherry time. September is far off, 
and for some reason he wishes to impress the date on his hearers. 
Let us not forget that the second great annual fair of Provins 
began the 14th of September, precisely on the festival of the 
Exaltation. Gautier is a good publicity man. He makes a 
discreet announcement of the next festival while he is enter- 
taining the visitors to the May fair. 

That the poem relates the history of a saint who seems to be 
honored by a patronal church only in this one, built by Marie de 
Champagne and her husband in her favorite residence, is 
certainly more than a coincidence. This fact with the other 
bits of circumstantial evidence that I have cited seems to me to 
establish a probable connection between the Eracle and the 
May fair and festivals of Provins. It is because of its intention 
for these popular festivals that it contains so many more 
popular elements than does Gautier’s other poem, the Tile et 
Galeron, which was written for the high nobility only. 

: F. A. G. COWPER 


UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS IN ITALY 


ASHINGTON IRVING enjoyed considerable popularity 
in Italy during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Editors of the Raccoglitore Italiano e Straniero* 
took a great deal of pride in the fact that they were the first to 
introduce this celebrated American author to their fellow coun- 
trymen. This they did by publishing in 1826 a translation of 
two short stories from the Sketch Book, namely, “‘The Mys- 
terious Stranger’”’ (‘‘Lo straniero misterioso”’) and “‘Stratford- 
on-Avon”’ (‘‘ Viaggio a Stratford su l’Avon’’). 
In 1828 there appeared in the Biblioteca Italiana? a notice 
of Irving’s History of the Life and Voyages of Columbus, with a 
brief but very favorable comment upon it. The author is 
highly praised for his thorough knowledge of the subject, his 
wealth of critical observation, his originality and impartiality, 
as well as for his clear and elegant style. ‘‘ Washington Irving,” 
adds the editor, ‘‘deserves much commendation, and we are 
glad to announce that an Italian version of it has already been 
begun which seems to us very well done and worthy of public 
approval.” This version, entitled Storia della vita e dei viaggi 
di Cristoforo Colombo scritta da Washington Irving, Americano, 
was the first of its kind in Italy and was prepared by Agostino 
Pendola. It was provided with notes, geographical maps, and 
a portrait of the author, and was published in 1829 in twelve 
instalments by the Tipografia dei Fratelli Pagano in Genoa. 
Soon after its publication, it was reprinted in Turin by the 
Ghirindello Press, ‘‘senza pur mostrar sentore d’aver fatto una 
materiale ripubblicazione dell’edizione genovese,” as the Nuovo 
Giornale Ligustico * bitterly remarks. 
In 1832 Irving’s ‘‘The Pride of the Village” (‘‘La prediletta 
del villaggio’’), freely translated into Italian, was published by 
11835, III, 104. 
*LII, 132. 
#1831, II, 196. 
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the Indicatore Lombardo ¢ and two years later the Piccola Biblio- 
teca di Gabinetto brought out an Italian version of the Sketch 
Book done by Giacomo Mosconi and bearing the title of L’Al- 
hambra, ovvero Il Nuovo Libro di Abbozzi. 

In 1835 Irving’s Tour on the Prairies (Viaggio nelle Lande) 
was reviewed in the Raccoglitore Italiano e Straniero,’ and 
many of its most interesting passages were quoted in Italian. 
This work, however, was not as well received as the previous 
ones by the same author. Though aware of the fact that the 
novel is not devoid of merits, its reviewer is unfavorably im- 
pressed by the vast amount of unimportant and unnecessary 
details which it contains; he finds the long and repeated descrip- 
tions of chases and places monotonous and uninteresting, and 
asks himself how any one could devote as many as two hundred 
and seventy printed pages to a journey that extends over a 
period of less than twenty-five days. ‘‘Yet,’’ he concludes, 
“it does not make unpleasant reading in the original, and 
whoever may undertake an Italian version of it would perhaps 
meet with the approval of many who have a great deal of leisure 
and especially of those who delight in the slaughter of wild 
beasts and perilous incursions.” 

Washington Irving was ranked in Italy as an author of great 
talent and of no mean literary ability. When Charles Romey, 
in an article which he published in the Dictionnaire de la Con- 
versation, declared that Irving was only a pale imitator of Addison 
and Steele, a weak writer, and almost more English than 
American, Gaetano Barbieri, who reprinted the same article in 
Italian in the Raccoglitore* for 1835, scornfully refuted this 
assertion. Though granting that Irving was more character- 
istically English than American, he attributed his lack of origi- 
nality to the fact that when he wrote there was no American 
literature as yet which he could follow as a model. As for being 
“‘a pale imitator of Addison and Steele and a weak writer,” 
he argued, the tremendous sale which his works enjoyed through- 
out Europe was a sufficient proof to the contrary. ‘“‘E nemmeno 
gli compete il titolo di imitatore,” continues Barbieri, “‘ perché 

18. 


S III, 761. 
III, 268. 
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niuno sa meglio del Signor Romey quanta differenza passi tra 
l’imitatore e chi professa una letteratura imitativa, nel qual 
secondo novero furono i pit grandi scrittori dei secoli di Luigi 
XIV e XV ed i primi luminari dell’italiana letteratura.” 

So, while it is true that Irving’s fame was exceiled by that of 
James Fenimore Cooper, the fact remains that the author of 
the Sketch Book was widely known in Italy, and found among 
the Italians some of his sincerest admirers and most appreciative 
readers. 

EmiLio GoGGio 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ON THE SOURCE OF JUAN DE TIMONEDA’S APOLLONIUS 
OF TYRE STORY 


A STUDY confined to the source of Timoneda’s eleventh patrafia has not heretofore 
been made. The source of this patrafia has been discussed incidentally by 
Elimar Klebs,! Charles B. Lewis,? and C. Carroll Marden.? Other writers have 
named a source for Timoneda’s story in listing the sources of the Patrafiuelo, giving 
little or no reason for their belief.4 The opinion of those who have entered into a 
study of the Apollonius story is that the version followed by Timoneda is not extant. 
Timoneda undoubtedly followed a written story as the main source of his 
patrafia, The details with which his story agrees with other versions indicate that he 
had a written source before him as he wrote. Of the versions which have been ac- 
cessible to me, the patrafia is most similar to the Historia A pollonii Regis Tyri*® and 
the Gesta Romanorum,® chapter 153. The close resemblance of Timoneda to the two 
Latin versions may be seen from the following quotations: 
(1) Apollonius leaves Tyre. 
GR: “‘Continuoque jussit sibi naves preparare et eas centum millibus mediorum 
frumenti onerari et multo pondere auri et argenti et oeste copiosa, et cum 
paucis secum fidelissimis hora noctis tercia navim ascendit tradiditque se alto 


Hist: “Et exiens foras onerari praecepit naves frumento. Ipse quoque Apollonius 
cum paucis comitantibus fidelissimis servis navem occulte ascendit, deferens 
copiosissimam, et hora noctis silentissima tertia tradidit se alto pelago. ie: 

Tim: “Tomo vna naue, la qual cargo de mucho trigo, y dineros y joyas de infinita 
valia, y de aborresscido se embarco de noche secretamente en elle con ciertos 
criados y familiares suyos.”’ 

(2) Apollonius meets Elanicus on the shore at Tarsus. 

GR: “Appollonius Tharsim devenit et deambulans juxta litus, visus est a quodam 
servo suo Elinato nomine, qui supervenerat ipsa hora.” 

Hist: ‘Et deambulans iuxta litus Visus est a q nomine " Hellenico, cive suo, 
qui supervenerat ipsa hora.” 


1 Die Erzdhlung von Apollonius aus age Berlin, 1899, 

2“Die altfranzésichen Prosaversionen d 

* Libro de Apolonto, Baltimore, 1917, I, p. xxxvi 

‘Ferdinand Wolf in Jahrbiicher der Literatur i Wien), CXXII, 1848, p. 115; 
Felix Liebrecht-J. C. Dunlop, Geschichte der Prosadichtung, Berlin, 1851, p. 500; 
D. Pedro Salva y Mallén, Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salvd, 1 ’ Valencia, 1872, p. 186; 
Menéndez Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, II, p. L (Nueva Biblioteca de' Autores 
espafioles 

5 Ed. A. Be Lipsiae, 1893. Referred to as Hist in this study. 

6 Ed. Hermann Oesterley, in, 1872. Referred to as GR. 

7 Ed. Oesterley, p. 512. 

a Riese, p. 9. I have quoted the RA or upper of the two texts published 


® The quotations from the Patrafiuelo in this study are from the edition of Valen- 
cia, 1967, 0 of which I have a photostat copy at hand. This edition was discovered by 
B. Brown in the National Library at Madrid in 1928 and is now the earliest 
erley, p. 512. 
1 Ed. Riese, p. 12. 
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Tim: ““Y desembarcando, y passeandose por ella en de mercader, conosciole 

aunque en baxos vestidos uya vestido Heliato, della, que en dias 
dos era stado su vasallo.” 
(3) The nurse advises Tharsia (Politania in Timoneda). 

GR: “Nunc autem moneo, si post mortem meam hospites, quos parentes appellas, 
injuriam aliquando tibi forte fecerint, ascende in forum et ibi invenies et 
clama: Filia ejus sum, cujus est hec statua: cives vero memores i 
patris tui injuriam tuam vindicabunt.” @ 

Hist: “Nunc ergo, post mortem meam si quando tibi hospites tui, quos tu parentes 
appellas, forte aliquam iniuriam fecerint, ascende in forum, et invenies statuam 
et proclama “‘ipsius, sum filia, cuius est haec statua.”’ Cives vero memores 
beneficiorum patris tui Apollonii liberabunt te necesse est.” 

Tim: “. . . que si despues de mi muerte te sobreuiniera algun infortunio en desacato 
y deshonra de tu persona, que desciendas de presto a la plaga, donde hallaras 
una estatua riquissima de marmol dorada, que es la misma ra de tu padre, 
que los Senadores desta ciudad le hizieron por cierto socorro que les hizo, y te 
abraces con ella, dando bozes diciendo: Sefiores, catad que soy hija de quien es 
esta estatua. Los ciudadanos no puede ser menos, que con i el bene- 
ficio de tu padre, no te fauorezcan.” 


The other accounts of the Apollonius story which I have seen are in no wise as 
similar to Timoneda in point of language and details of the narrative as the two Jatin 
versions quoted above, except those versions which are merely translations of the 
Latin. I have not considered it necessary, therefore, to compare the patrafia with 
these various accounts or give quotations from them.'* It may be said that Timoneda 
in proper names seems to have followed Latin sources rather than another European 
language.'* Furthermore, from Timoneda’s writings we may judge that he knew no 
other foreign languages than Latin and Italian. His other patrafias based on written 
sources proceed from either Latin or Italian versions. Now, the two Latin versions 
GR and Hist, which differ from each other only in the wording, bear a marked re- 
semblance to Timoneda both in the outline of the narrative and in the language. 
Other passages than the ones above could be cited to show further the resemblance. 
On the basis of these passages alone it seems logical to assume that Timoneda used 
some copy of the GR or the Hist as his main source. Some have attributed certain 
things in the patrafia to influences of versions other than the two Latin versions men- 
tioned above. In most cases these influences may equally well have come from the 
GR or Hist, and in some instances a point attributed to the influence of either the GR 
or Hist may equally well be attributed to the other. I am summarizing below and 
commenting upon the points meationed by others in considering Timoneda’s source. 

Klebs ** lists the following as influences from the Hist: 

(1) The clause, ‘‘no puede ser menos,” in the speech of the nurse to Politania 
seems to come from the Latin ‘‘necesse est.’’!” Hist reads: ‘“‘Cives vero memores 
beneficiorum patris tui apolloni liberabunt te necesse est.’ Timoneda reads: “Los 
ciudadanos no puede ser menos que conosciendo el beneficio de tu padre no te fauo- 

n.” ‘‘Necesse est” is not in GR. 

(2) Apol. lays a leaden scroll in the coffin of his wife. This is also the case in 
GR,'* and may just as well have been taken from GR. 

12 Ed. Oesterley, p. 521. 

13 Ed. Riese, 
sartFet @list'of the versions of the Apollonius story se the studies of Klebs and 

len. 

% Cf. in this connection Mr. Marden’s discussion of the proper names in the 
Libro de Apolonio, op. cit., x\-li. 

OP. its 404. 

17 “ Necesse est’’ is from the RA or upper recension of Riese: op. cit., p. 58. 
18 See ed. Oesterley, p. 519. 
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(3) The daughter of Apol. is twelve years old when her nurse dies. In both 
recensions of the Hist published by Riese,!* the daughter is fourteen years old, as is 
the case in GR. It is possible that Timoneda in this point is arbitrarily fixing the 
time as about twelve years (he says “‘habra sus doce afios’’) in order to agree with 
the statement of GR that Apol. returned to Tarsus for his daughter after fourteen 

rears. In GR and Hist Tarsia is fourteen years old when her nurse dies. She laments 

er nurse’s death for one year and then Apol. returns after being gone fourteen years, 
and finds his daughter missing. The writer of the Latin story apparently forgets 
in this place, for if Tarsia was fourteen years old when her nurse died and then 
lamented her death a year, fifteen years instead of fourteen would have elapsed since 
Apol. left Tarsus. This probably accounts for Timoneda’s saying “fourteen or fifteen 
years’’: ‘‘ Passados catorce o quince afios en que el rey Apolonio hubo en este tiempo 
alcanzado de ser rey de Antioquia.”” Timoneda allows Apol. twelve years in Antioch. 
He has Apol. regain Tyre and set things in order there, and this apparently takes up 
the two or three years intervening between his stay in Antioch and his return to 
Tarsus. Likewise, Politania’s experiences after her nurse’s death apparently occupy 
the two or three years. The incidents of Apol. regaining Tyre and the abduction of 
Politania by the senator’s son are new episodes in the Apollonius story and necessarily 
require a certain length of time for happening. Perhaps this is the explanation of 
Timoneda’s saying that Politania was twelve years old when her nurse died and that 
Apol. remained twelve years in Antioch. 

(4) The daughter of Apol. is at birth a child of seven months. The number of 
months is not mentioned in GR, although the birth is called premature. Timoneda is 
possibly reflecting the influence of the Ra version of the Hist in this point.?° 

(5) The feast at Ephesus is a birthday celebration rather than a celebration in 
honor of Neptune. Riese’s edition in both recensions of the Hist has ‘‘ Neptunalia.” # 
In the GR, however, the celebration is of a birthday; it does not say of whom. Timo- 
neda makes it a birthday of Palimedes, Prince of Ephesus. 

(6) The leno acquires a proper name. This word is used as a proper name in GR; 
the / is capitalized. Timoneda arbitrarily changes the spelling to Lenio, following his 

ractice in handling proper names, of which I have something to say in a paragraph 
low. 


Klebs admits only one uncertain trace of the GR in Timoneda, where the herald 


“Ha hombres, oydme bien los que soys estrangeros y diligentes en seruir y dies- 
tros en saber algunos virtuosos exercicios y habilidades, acudid de pressto a los 


_ GR reads: “‘Audite omnes, audite peregrini et servi qui ablui vult, pergat gym- 
nasium.'® Hist reads: ‘‘Audite cives, peregrini, ingenui et servi: gymnasium 
tet.”” 
he word omnes and the phrase qui ablui vult seem.nearer than the Hist to Timoneda. 


Klebs points out further some things which he considers as drawn from Godfrey 
of Viterbo’s Pantheon: 

(1) _ = does not at first reveal his name to King Archistrates or his daughter. 
Timoneda here, however, follows a plan different from Viterbo or any of the preceding 
versions, as far as 1 know. Viterbo * omits the question asking the name of Apol.; 
while in Timoneda Apol. is asked —— his life and state, gives the same answer 
as in GR, and later reveals his name to the king’s daughter. The latter states, in 
answer to her father’s request to choose one of her suitors for a husband, that she will 
7 the prince whose name is ‘‘Apolonio.”” In both Viterbo and GR the keyword 
is ‘‘shipwrecked.” 


19 See ed. Riese, p. 55. 

20 See ed. Riese, p. 46. 

21 Op. cit., p. 79. 

2 Ed. Oesterley, p. 515. : 

23 Ed. Riese, p. 24. In the quotations from Hist I give only the upper recension 
of Riese unless there is a difference between the two recensions significant enough to 
warrant the quotation of both. 


% Ed. S. Singer in Apollonius von Tyrus, Halle, 1895, pp. 153-77. 
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(2) Messen from Antioch announce to Apol. his election to the throne of 
Antioch, In GR the messengers are from Tyre. In Timoneda they are from Antioch 
and Tyre. It cannot be said, therefore, that Timoneda in this point is directly 
followixg either the Pantheon or GR. It seems probable that he is combining influ- 
ences of more iian one version. 

(3) Apol. goes, after the apparent death of his wife, to Antioch and not as a 
merchant to Egypt. Timoneda in having Apol. proceed to Antioch and rule for 
twelve years ani then take the kingdom off , does not follow the Pantheon or any 
known version, except, perhaps, remotely. It may be that he is remotely reflecting 
the influence of some version in which Apol. goes to Antioch. It is quite possible, on 
the other hand, that he considered it logical for Apol. to continue his journey to 
Antioch, whither he had started before the death of his wife, instead of going to Egypt 
as he does in GR and Hist. The sentences telling of Apoi. leaving Tarsus after 
death of his wife offer nothing in any version which I have seen which Timoneda seems 
to have copied. 


Lewis * sees the following resemblances in the patrafia to the French prose version 
as preserved in the Vienna Ms. 3428: *° 

(1) Tarsia (Politania) appears as a jongleuse. This conception of the daughter 
of Apol. could easily have been taken from the GR. First mention of the girl as a 
singer and entertainer in Timoneda occurs where she offers to sing and play to earn 
money in order to preserve her chastity: 


“lo que le ia ganar cadaldia en tan suzio exercicio lo tasasse, que ella se obligaua 
de ganarselo con otras virtuosas habilidades que sabia, con que la comprasse una 
guitarilla y sonajas...” 

A parallel situation occurs in GR: 

“« . . . at illa: Studii liberalibus erudita sum et in genere musicali possum modulari.” 27 


Tarsia is permitted to earn money by means of her knowledge of the arts. She 
occupies the same state in both Timoneda and GR; she is not a jongleuse in the usual 
meaning of the word but an accomplished girl forced to use her accomplishments to 
earn money. 

(2) Apol. attends the king at bath. The conception of Apol. as an assistant in 
bathing the king could be taken from the GR, in which Apol. administers a bath to 
the king: ‘‘deinde in solio gratisfoviteum .. . ” ** Compare the following sentence 
where the king in speaking to his friends says: 

“‘Juro vobis in veritate melius me numquam abluisse quam hodie beneficio adolescen- 
tis nescio cujus.”’ 
and the following in Timoneda: 


“‘Turoos en verdad, amigos mios, que estoy tan contento y satisfecho del seruicio que 
= aquel mancebo hoy en el bafio; como de quantos seruicios he recebido en esta 
vi 


(3) The king’s (Archistrates) daughter sings a song to cheer up Apol. Timoneda 
speaks of this incident as follows: 
“Lo que yo te mando agora es, que te sientes, y por regozijalle, te pongas a tafier y 
cantar un poco tu cythara. Content Syluania, por com) al mandamiento de 
su padre, canto lo siguiente:” 
Compare the following from GR: 


“Tunc rex ait filie sue: Defer liram ut cum cantu exhilares convivium. Puella jussit 
sibi afferri liram et cepit cum omni dulcedine liram percutere.’’ *° 
A statement follows the above in which the courtiers praised her song although no 

% Op. cit., p. 247. 

26 These similarities are summarized by Marden, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

Oesterley, p. 524. 

cit., Pp. 515. 
29 Loc. cit. 
30 Ed. Oesterley, p. 516. 
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song is given. Timoneda does insert a sonnet. But this is easily explained by the 
fact that Timoneda was simply giving vent to his fondness for writing verses. He 
inserts poems in eight different p in the story. 

(4) Messengers from Antioch announce to — his election to the throne of 
Antioch. Apparently the messengers are from Antioch only, as they are in the 
Pantheon, and cannot, therefore, be considered the same as in Timoneda where they 
are from both Antioch and Tyre. 


ute the handling of this point in Timoneda to the French story would seem far- 
fetched because in the latter, Goutacle, the brother of Antiochus, who takes the throne 
after the latter’s death, fights Apol. for ten years before Apol. conquers him and gains 
the throne of Antioch; whereas in Timoneda, Apol. is given the throne of Antioch 
without any opposition, after the death of Antiochus, and twelve years later wrests 
the throne of Tyre from Taliarco. The only resemblance between Timoneda and the 
French version is the fact of a war; just as the only resemblance between Timoneda 
and the Pantheon on the point of Apol. going to Antioch is the fact that he did go to 
Antioch. These points are significant in that they indicate that Timoneda was 
influenced by some version or versions containing them, but they do not warrant 
saying that he followed a particular version which in other respects is widely divergent 
from 

In addition to these points of Lewis, Mr. Marden suggests * that the proper 
name Naufragio in Timoneda is possibly an imitation of Perillié in the French Ms. 
It seems more probable, however, that the name is only another example of Timo- 
neda’s tendency to coin as proper nouns words describing the particular circumstances 
or characteristics of his personages. Thus, Naufragio comes from the Latin naufragus. 
In this same story two other proper names are similarly coined: Lenio (Latin, Leno) 
and Truhanilla (Spanish, truhdén). 

From the above discussion it seems that of the influences attributed to various 
versions of the story all can equally well be attributed to GR except the following: 
(1) the daughter of Apol. was a seven months child; (2) the expression ‘‘no puede ser 
menos,” which may come from ‘“‘necesse est”; (3) messengers from Antioch; (4) 
Apol. goes to Antioch after the apparent death of his wife; (5) Apol. wars against 
Taliarco; and less certainly, (6) the daughter of Apol. was twelve years old at the 
death of her nurse. Now, from the quotations given at the beginning of this study it 
seems evident that Timoneda followed some version of either Hist or GR. One of 
three things, therefore, must be true: Timoneda followed Hist as his main source and 
reflected influences from other versions; he followed GR and reflected influences from 
other versions; or he followed a yet undiscovered version combining the elements of 
Hist, GR, and points (3), (4), (5), and (6) listed above. In (1) and (2) the evidence 
is in favor of Hist. In the following points, however, the evidence is in favor of GR: 

(1) The celebration at Ephesus is a Neptunalia in Hist, while it is a birthday 
feast in GR and Timoneda. In none of the other versions which I have seen is the 
celebration a birthday feast except the Libro de A polonio, in which it is the birthday 
of Apol., and the Libro de Apolonio gives no indications of being Timoneda’s source. 

(2) The citizen whom Apol. meets on the shore at Tarsus is named Heliato in 
Timoneda. The name is ElinatusinGR. Due to the atus ending, Elinatus is a more 
likely source for Heliato than Elanicus or Hellenicus of the Hist or any of the names of 
the other versions. GR is the only version to have Elinatus. Of course, Heliato is 
not an exact derivative of Elinatus, due to the n in the Latin word; but it does not seem 
improbable that Timoneda would leave out the . In several proper names in his 
patrafias he deliberately makes small changes in the spelling. In this patrafia, 

Op. cit., p. xxviii. 
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Stranguilio is changed to Estrangulo and is given to a different person from what it is 
in the Latin; and Leno becomes Lenio. In patrafia 2, which unquestionably comes 
from Petrarch’s version of Boccaccio’s Griselda story,” Timoneda changes Griselda 
to Griselida. In patrafia 21 the heroine is called Geroncia, which in the other versions 
of the story is Geronica. The changes are small; a letter is omitted or added, or some 
of the letters interchanged. There is no apparent explanation for these changes ex- 
cept that it is a whim of Timoneda. He often makes minor changes in the plot of a 
story, seemingly merely to satisfy his desire for invention. The same can easily be 
true regarding his handling of proper names. On this basis possible sources for other 
proper names in the eleventh patrafia can be named: Syluania (name of Altistrates’ 
daughter), a pastoral name, although common enough perhaps to be picked up at 
random by Timoneda, could have been coined from Silvano, a shepherd’s name in the 
Diana of Montemayor. Serafino (the senator’s son) could have come from Serafina, 
a character’s name in Alonso de la Vega’s Seraphina, which Timoneda was no doubt 
familiar with, in view of the fact that he published Alonso’s plays and used two of 
them, Tholomea and La Duquesa de la Rosa, as sources for patrafias 1 and 7 respect- 
fully. Safirea (daughter of Antioco) might also come from Serafina by rearranging the 
order of the letters and omitting m; compare the name which Timoneda applies to 
himself in some cases, Diamonte,® which is the anagram of Timoneda. On this basis, 
also, may be explained the name Filomancia, which occurs in a farce of Timoneda, 
Paliana.* The daughter of Stranguilio and Dionysias in GR is named Philomacia, 
which aside from the m is the same name as that in the farce. It is not likely that an 
odd name like this was common enough in Spanish to come from any but a specific 
source. Perhaps Timoneda knew it from the Apollonius story of GR. It offers a bit 
more evidence that Timoneda was familiar with the GR Apollonius story. Filo- 
mancia could not come from any of the corresponding names of the other Latin ver- 
sions: Flothemia, Filitenna, Philotenia, Philitemia, Philotimias, Philomusia.™ 

(3) The expression, ‘‘Ha hombres . . . acudid a los bajios,” is more like “‘audite 
omnes . . . qui ablui vult, pergat gymnasium” of GR than like “‘audite cives ... 
gymnasium patet”’ of Hist. 

(4) In GR and Timoneda, when Apol. meets Eliato on the shore, he is told by 
the latter that if he knew what he (Eliato) does, he would listen to his words (“be 
cautious” in GR). Apol. then asks Eliato what the information is that he has: 


Tim: “Si te amigo, por lo que deues a virtud, me digas prestamente lo que de 
mi sabes 
GR: “Si placet, “dicito mihi...” 


This circumstance does not occur in Hist; Hellenicus without being asked for the 
information tells Apol. that he is proscribed. 

(5) In GR and Timoneda king Archistrates (no name in Tim.) asks his daughter 
to sing as well as play in order to cheer up Apol.; whereas in Hist, singing is not 
mentioned: 

® See Caroline B. Bourland, Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian and Catalan 
Literature, N. Y., Paris, 1905, pp. 163 ff. 

33 See Juan de Timoneda, Obras Completas, 1, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Valencia, 
1911, title page of the Turiana; and Buen Aviso y Portacuentos, 11, 94, ed. R. Schevill, 
Revue Hispanique, XXIV, 1911, p. 175. 

% Obras Completas, I, p. 263. 

%5 See Singer, op. cit., p. 186, for a list of these names. 

36 Ed. Oesterley, p. 513. 
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Tha: “Y¥ regozijalle te pongas a tafier y cantar un poco con tu cythara.” 
GR: “ Defer liram ut cum cantu exhilares convivium . . . 


Hist: “Tube tibi afferre lyram et aufer iuveni lacrimas, et exhilara ad comuiuium.” * 
(6) The king in telling his friends of his experience at the baths says: 


Tim: “Turoos en verdad, amigos mios, que . . . ” 

GR: “Juro vobis i in veritate melius me numquam abluisse . . . 
Hist(RA): “‘juro vobis, amici, per communem salutem ... ” 
Hist(Ra): “‘iuro vobis per communem salutem .. . ” # 


The phrase “‘en verdad”’ of Timoneda seems to be a translation of ‘in veritate”’ of 


GR. “Amici” of Hist may seem to suggest ‘‘amigos mios” of Timoneda; but it is 
clearly understood in GR that the king is talking to his surrounding friends. 

(7) In GR and Timoneda, when Apol. gives the grain to the citizens of Tarsus, 
he prepares to leave after ‘‘a few days.” ‘Months’ occurs in Hist: 
Tim: “Passados algunos dias .. . 
GR: “ Deinde interpositis paucis diebus . . . 
Hist(RA): “Et interpositis mensibus sive diebus paucis 
Hist(Ra): ‘‘Interpositis deinde mensibus paucis . . . 


In addition to these points must be considered the fact that the Hist was printed 
only once (1475) before Timoneda’s time and apparently had little circulation, 
while the GR was widely spread in printed editions, and furthermore, was doubtless 
used by Timoneda for others of his patrafias (aumbers 5, 17). 

It seems unnecessary to suppose as Timoneda’s source a yet undiscovered version 
combining the elements mentioned above. The facts of Politania’s being a seven 
months child, or being twelve years old at the death of her nurse; the messengers from 
Antioch; Apol. going to Antioch; and war against Taliarco are easily attributable to 
secondary or remote sources. In several of his stories Timoneda departs in minor 
details from his main source and weaves in details from other versions. This is one 
feature of his compositions and in some cases is as far as his originality reaches. 
Patrafias 3, 7, 15, 16, and 21 all contain details attributable to versions of the tales 
other than those apparently followed as the principal sources. The expression 
“necesse est” is scarcely strong enough evidence to warrant saying that Timoneda 
followed the Hist or some variant of the Hist as a written source. It is possible that 
the copy of GR used by him had “‘necesse est” in it, and may also have contained 
the word ‘“‘amici’’ mentioned under (6) above. In view of the fact that the patrafia 
more closely resembles the GR than the Hist, as is evidenced by the points listed above, 
my conclusion would be that Timoneda followed the GR as his written source and 
reflected in part influences from secondary sources. These secondary sources may 
have been oral or ‘they may have been versions which he had read and which he re- 
called from memory while writing his Apollonius story. Such a condition as this 
seems to have existed in the composition of the other patrafias which I have named. 

The main changes made by Timoneda are the following: the violation by the king 
of Antioch of his daughter is omitted by Timoneda except for mention of it in the 

37 Fed. cit., p. 516. 

38 Ed. Riese, p. 30. 

39 Ed. Oesterley, p. 515. 

40 Ed. Riese, p. 26. 

4 Ed. Oesterley, p. 514. 

®@ Ed. Riese, p. 19. 

43 See Klebs, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 
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riddle; the riddle is changed; Apol. is made a sea-captain while at Tarsus and becomes 
famous on the sea, which is not in the Latin story; the temple of Diana becomes a 
monastery; in the Latin the daughter of Apol. is saved from death by the arrival of 
pirates who carry her immediately to Machilenta (Mitilena), while in Timoneda the 
citizens save her, she goes to live with one of the senators and is abducted by the 
senator’s son, later to be taken by pirates to Ephesus; the daughter does not propose 
riddles to her father Apol., as in the Latin, but relates her life to him by singing a 
romance; Apol. is advised in a dream to go to Ephesus in the Latin, whereas in 
Timoneda the wife of Apol. hears of him during the celebration of his reunion with 
his daughter and sends forhim. In addition to these alterations Timoneda changed 
and interchanged the proper names to no small degree. These changes, so far as I 
know, do not occur in the other versions of the Apol. story, and can be explained as 
inventions of Timoneda. It is only reasonable to attribute them to Timoneda’s 
originality. He was a dramatist and a poet, and drew upon his imagination for small 
inventions, even in the stories which he seemed to follow servilely. Patrafias 5, 7, 
10, 15, 17, 19, 21, and 22 all are apparently based upon definite written sources, and 
yet Timoneda makes minor changes in all of them which, so far as I know, cannot be 
attributed to any known versions of these stories. 


SHERMAN EorF 
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FRENCH ON = ENGLISH ONE 


I 


an relatively educated speaker of English with a knowledge of French, but un- 
acquainted with linguistics, will consider the equivalence on = one perfectly just, 
and will feel, moreover, that the latter is probably derived from the former, which 
seems merely a special variety of um. The linguistically trained user of the phrase, 
knowing that English one is not etymologically connected with on, dismisses the idea 
as naive, deciding that the use of one as the impersonal pronoun is merely an extension 
of other uses of the word, and that it resembles the French on only by coincidence. 
The uneducated user of English, on the other hand, intuitively perceives its learned 
character, and inclines to ridicule it as pedantic. These varying attitudes toward 
the use of the word in such phrases as ‘one says’ = ‘on dit’ = ‘man sagt’ are at one 
in their feeling that it is alien in origin; and consideration of the history of the use of 
the impersonal one in English alone seems able to throw some light on the problem. 

The French on, as is well known, is the nominative corresponding to the accusa- 
tive homme < hom(i)ne™, and comes from the Latin homo. As early as post-classical 
Latin, and quite frequently in Vulgar Latin, we find homo in a sense approximating 
on. Likewise, in the very first French document, the Oaths of Strasbourg, 842 A.D., 

1H. F. Muller, Chronology of Vulgar Latin, Halle, 1929, p. 91. Examples from 
the Vulgate, S. Eligit homiliae, A gobardi epistolae. 

The writer is indebted to Professor L. H. Gray for the following note on this sub- 
ject: ‘The origin of the use of homo = French on, German man and their equivalents 
in other Romance and Teutonic languages should apparently be sought in the Vulgate 
with its profound influence upon the speech of Western Europe comparable to that 
of the Authorized Version on English. The Vulgate employs homo to translate 
Hebrew 'dd*ém and 'i§ ‘man’ in all their connotations, including one which closely ap- 
proximates that of on, man, if, indeed, it be not wholly identical with it. Thus, 
Psalms 104 (103)": yésé’ 'dd*dm = &vOpwros = ‘exibit homo’ = ‘man 
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we find this: “‘. . . si saluarai eo cist meon fradre Karlo . . . sicum om per dreit son 
fradra saluar dift” = ‘“‘ . . . soso man mit rehtu sinan bruher scal’’ = ‘as one ought 

In Old French literature, on becomes increasingly more frequent. Godefroy 
gives the following definition: * 

“On hon, om, hom, home, omme, un, um, oum, en, em, an, subst. abstrait, indique 
de manic¢re générale et vague les gens, les personnes: 


“Dunc dist uns chevaliers que l’um clamout Rollant (Wace, Rou, 2, p. 518, An- 
dresen). Puis que hom est entrepris (Renari, 11631, Méon).” 


Citations follow through Larivey; after 1325 the form is regularly on, l’on. The mean- 
ing has remained essentially the same to the present day, although we should note 
that on did not become psychologically wholly independent of homme until after the 
disappearance of the Old French nominative in the fifteenth century. 

In Anglo-Saxon we frequently find a construction with man which, as in German 
and other Teutonic languages,‘ and exactly like Vulgar Latin homo, fulfilled the func- 
goeth forth’; Ecclesiastes 125: hdlék* hd-'ad*'im = éropeb0n &vOpwros = ‘ibit homo’ 
= ‘man goeth’; Jeremiah 4”: w*’én bahén = ob & abrais &vOpwros 
= ‘non habitat in eis homo.’ It is true that Plato employs &@pwzos in a similar 
sense, as oirw . . . ebdamovécraros yiverar &vOpwros (Rep. 619b), 6 avOpwros Oelas 
pertoxe polpas (Protag. 322a); but the Septuagint usage (whence that of the Vulgate) is 
probably imitated from the Hebrew (cf. H. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek, 1, Cambridge, 1909, p. 45). The problem certainly warrants investiga- 
tion in any complete study of the origin of the impersonal pronoun in Romance and 
Teutonic, on the working hypothesis that each group developed the construction 
independently through translation from one and the same source.” 

2 Nithard, Historiae, iii, 5. E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, 2d ed., 
Paris, 1923, p. 246, suggests that the French may be influenced by the German. But 
it would rather be a parallel development. 

3F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue frangaise, Paris, 1887, vol. 5, 
Pp. 598. 

4Cf. A. Noreen, Altislindische und altnorwegische Grammatik, 3d ed., Halle, 
1903, § 469: ‘‘Als pron. indef. kénnen auch betrachtet werden: mapr [gen. mannz] 
.. .”; H. deBoor, Studien zur alischwedischen Syntax, Breslau, 1922, p. 61-64, where 
it is stated that maper, man, as the indefinite is rare in Old Swedish, because the im- 
personal was expressed by the verb without the subject; when it became necessary 
to have a subject expressed, man began to be used more often; F. Holthausen, Alt- 
sdchsisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1900, § 346, h: man, ‘man,’ ‘jemand.’ 

In Gothic ni manna(hun) and manna ni are used in the sense of ‘no one’ (cf. 
OHG nioman, modern German niemand). 

In Old High German the use of man in this sense is relatively rare (W. Braune, 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 3 & 4 ed., Halle, 1911, § 297; cf. E. G. Graff, Althoch- 
deutscher Sprachsatz, ii, Berlin, 1836, 736-737). [The extensive development of on, 
man in French and Old English, as contrasted with its slow evolution in German; its 
rarity in Scandinavian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian; its absence from Gothic 
(except in combination with a negative), Old Frisian, Rhetic, and Rumanian, confirm 
the view that the construction was neither pre-Romanic nor pre-Teutonic, but that it 
was of learned origin. It is doubtful whether A. Meillet is correct (Linguistique his- 
torique et linguistique générale, 2d ed., Paris, 1926, p. 277) in supposing that the use of 
on has evolved from negative, conditional, or interrogative phrases. L.H.G.] 
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tion of an impersonal pronoun. For this, as the equivalent of on, Bosworth records: ® 


“‘MAN, mon; indef. pron. (originally nom. of noun mann, q.v.; cf. French on, 
from homo). One, anyone, they, people . . . Man brohte his heafod on Anum disce 
and sealde dam madene.. . Kmil. 14,11... 
winedryhten herge, Beo., Th. 6332 . . . [Later English man. |" 
Furthermore, we find that OE 4n, ‘one’ is never used in the sense under consideration: 
Bosworth 7 and the supplement ® give as the only uses the numeral, the indefinite 
article, and in the sense of ‘someone.’ 

After the OE period, we find that the proper term for the impersonal is still 
man, but usually weakened to men, me. The following citations will show this:* 


“ME indef. pron. Obs. [A a reduced form of Men, weakened from Man,] 
Equals ONE 21. e175: Lamb. Hom. . . . a1225: Ancr. R. 54. . . 1483: Caxton, 
pe aera 6, ~, ‘Things that ben used after the hous, of which me may not be 
withoute.’ . . 


“MEN. uals ONE 21. . . . 1483: Caxton, G. de la Tour, fvb, ‘Men ought 
not to susteyne ‘his lord in his wrath and yre.’ ak Caxton, Fables of Aes., Vv. vii, 
‘Men muste putte hym selfe at the upper syde of 

In Chaucer, men, me is defined by Kluge as ‘man,’ ® though the words are not 
common." As is well known, CE én gives gn when tonic, and a(m) when atonic. 
Now man was atonic, and the present English impersonal one is atonic; the form of 
the word, however, is tonic, and therefore it must be a late and learned development, 
since it was not reduced to a mere [9], as man was reduced to men, me. 


Turning now to the problem of one, we find the New English Dictionary writing 
as follows, under the uses of the word: ® 


person, someone, a certain person. 1297: R. Glouc. (Rolls, 5864 me 
him drinke tok, on was prest enow, and thoru is wombe smot a knif. re 
Here, however, we must observe that me is the word which means ‘on’ = ‘one,’ while 
on is the numeral one in the meaning ‘someone,’ ‘one (of those present).’ Continu- 
ing, the N.E.D. records: 


“21. Any one of everybody; any one whatever; inclu ‘and in guage 
often the Shor imself; ‘you, or I, or anyone a man; 
we, you, people, they (= OE man, ME me, G. man, F. on). Possessive, one's, 
formerly his. 

5 Bosworth, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Oxford, 1882, p. 666. 

* It is noteworthy that here, as in the other Biblical references quoted by Bos- 
worth, the Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate versions have either the passive construction 
or that of the general third plural. 

7 Bosworth, op. cit., p. 37. 

8 Toller, Supplement to Bosworth'’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Oxford, 1921. 

® Murray, New Bagh Dictionary on Historical Principles, Oxford, 1909, vol. 6, 

p. 264 and p. 332. 

0 F, Kluge, Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, 2d. ed., Leipsiz, 1899, p. 137. 

iW. W. Skeat, ed., Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, 1894. In the 
Glossarial Index man as the indefinite is given twice, and men, ‘weakened form of 
man, in the sense of ‘one,’ ‘someone’; used with a singular verb” also twice. There 
is one use with a plural verb. 

2 N.E.D., vol. 7, p. 121. 
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“1477: Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 57. ‘He herde a man say that one was surer 

in keeping his tonge, than in moche speking, for in much language one may lightl 
erre.’ 1530: Palsgrave 586/1. ‘I holde, as a sychnesse holdeth one.’ 1587: Cold. 
ing, DeMornay, iv, 44. ‘It is one thing to change ones self, and another thing to will 
that there should be a change.’” 
Citations follow frequently after this, beginning with one from Shakespeare. Defini- 
tion 20 is a regular and early use of ome, and we may infer that, in the minds of the 
compilers, definition 21 is a natural outgrowth of the former usage. We must, how- 
ever, call attention to the phrase “‘in later language,”’ the necessity of giving the Old 
English, German, and French equivalents, the late date of the first citation, as com- 
pared with the first date under definition 20, and the scarcity of early uses. It 
should be noted, moreover, that even after 1477 Caxton could still use men in the 
sense of ‘on’; and at this point we may also see what Palsgrave has to say about French 
on in his Esclaircissement. The complete entry follows: * 

“ Annotacyons to knowe when we shall use Jen, lon, or on. Capitulum VIII. 

‘As for len, lon, or on be thirde persons singuler in the nominatyve case onely 

without any declinacyon, and do betoken a person uncertayne, as where we say: ‘a 
man may be glad to do anything for suche a man; one may have such gestes ynowe,’ 
showing no person determinately, they say: /en, lon, or on peult estre bien joieux de faire 
riens pour ung tel homme; len or lon peut avoir de telz hostes assés.”’ 
Here we note that the middle English men, me, has disappeared, but its restored full 
form, a man, is still a proper equivalent for on, though one is already used in the same 
sense. When we come to Shakespeare, this use of one begins to recur more fre- 
quently," and thereafter the word is fairly common in literature. 

To the learned character of the impersonal one in English must now be added the 
lateness of its appearance as evidence tending to make one question whether the word 
in this sense be really a spontaneous development. 


II 


We have already traced the development of the French on, and we know that 
the other Romance languages used the word derived from homo in the same way, 
though it has nowhere survived.” It is interesting to note that in Spanish we now 
find uno occasionally used as an indefinite. Hanssen has this to say about it: ** 

“‘ Uno: El pronombre indefinido de la tercera persona. Para expresar la idea del 
pronombre que en francés es on, se emplea amenudo la pasiva refleja: se dice . . . En 
.ciertas condiciones, se puede emplear uno. En antiguo castellano se encuentra ome, 
omne, ombre (Cron. Gen. 398a, 30; Berceo, S. Dom. 487). Todavia se puede emplear 
hombre en lugar de alguien.” 

13 J. Palsgrave, L’Esclaircissement de la langue francaise, 1530, in Collections de 
documents inédits sur l'histoire de France, 2d ser., vol. 1, Paris, 1852, p. 338. 

14 M. Cowden-Clarke, Complete Concordance to Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 545- 
549, One. In our use, some dozen times or so. 

1H. F. Muller, op. cit., p.91-92. Examples of early Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese uses. See also W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, Paris, 1900- 
1905, vol. 3, §§ 92-93. The use is found also in Albanian, where njer (articulated 
form njert or njeriu) ‘man,’ ‘the man,’ is employed as an indefinite pronoun. Cf. A. 
Dozon, Manuel de la langue chkipe ou albanaise, Paris, 1879, III, p. 62; and G. Wei- 
gand, Albanesische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1913, p. 74. 

16F, Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, p. 189. 
See also A. Bello, Gramédtica de la lengua castellana, 22a ed. de R. J. Cuervo, Paris, 
1925, p. 225; and Real Academia Espaijiola, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 
1916, p. 151. 
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Representatives of unus are also found in some of the Italian dialects, and especially 
in the Grisons (in the form ins, im). For the latter, Meyer-Liibke suggests the possi- 
bility of the influence of the German dialect ofj the region, which, curiously, uses 
eins.” In the Vulgate unus is not found as the impersonal pronoun .* 

As has been pointed out, however, the ordinary Anglo-Saxon, like the ordinary 
modern German, word for the impersonal pronoun is man, and for this reason it has 
here been suggested that the English one so used must be due to French influence, 
though the N.E.D. gives no support to the idea. Furthermore, etymologists and 
grammarians bluntly deny it. Beginning with Skeat, we find in his first edition the 
statement: 


“One (2) a person, a noe nitel (E.) In the phrase ‘one says,’ one means 
a ‘single person’ [sic!]. iar use of the ordinary word one. Not F. on.” 


Morris ® writes as follows: 


“§219. One is the numeral one with extended §222. Thein- 

definite one, as in one says, is sometimes, but — y, derived from the F. on, L. 
homo. It is merely the use of the numeral one for the older man, men, me. In the 
Morte d’ Arthur, man is replaced by one when it relates to a feminine word: ‘He is man 
of such apparayle. Of him I have full mychelle drede.’ (p. 69) ‘And one that 
bryghtest was of ble’ (p. 142).” 
In Morris's citations it appears clear that the particular use of one that we are con- 
sidering is not in question at all, for the word man there means ‘a man,’ and the one 
means ‘someone,’ ‘a certain one’; such use of one is, and always has been, perfectly 
natural in English. This neither illustrates nor explains the categorical statement that 
‘‘one is merely the numeral,” and we are left completely uninformed as to the process 
by which one was substituted for man, men, me. 

Lounsbury, in his treatment of the indefinite pronouns, has this to say: * 


“The indefinite pronouns . . - have been transmitted to modern English, with 
two exceptions: these are fela ‘ many, *and man ‘one’ . . . the latter into men, 
or... me; and both died out in the fifteenth century’ . Another indefinite pro- 
noun, Gn, ‘a certain,’ was also the numeral ‘one,’ an even "during the Anglo-Saxon 
period had sometimes the force of the indefinite article.” 


There is nothing here to throw light on the introduction of one, but it is apparent that 
éne is late, and that it is not a spontaneous outgrowth of OE én as an indefinite. 

Finally let us consider two more quotations, one from Matzner and the other 
from a more or less popular work. The former is: * 


“Das unbestimmte Fiirwort: 

1. oneEiner, jemand, man. angels. én, eigentlich das Zahlwort, wird substan- 
tivisch gebraucht; sein Gebrauch als unbestimmte Fiirwort ist erst im Neuenglischen 
von grossem Umfange. Das Angelsichsische schwachte allerdings én schon zu 
aliquts, quidem, doch mehr im Sinne des jetzigen Artikels, ab, und gebrauchte etwa 
an—An in der Bedeutung unus—alter substantivisch. 

17 Meyer-Liibke, loc. cit. Also in ‘Plattdeutsch’ (H. Grimme, Die platideutschen 
Mundariten, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1922, p. 120). 

18M. Bechis, Repertorium Biblicum seu Totius Sacrae Scripturae Concordantiae, 
Turin, 1899, vol. 2, p. roto ff. 

19 W. W. Skeat, Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Oxford, 
1901, p. 358; cf. rev. ed., Oxford, 1910, p. 411. 

2” R. Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, London, 1880, p. 142-144. 

21 T, R. Lounsbury, History of the English Language, New York, 1886, p. 236-237. 

2 Eduard Matzner, Englische Grammatik, 3d ed., Berlin, 1881, vol. 1, p. 331. 
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In vol. 3, p. 263 ff., Matzner gives all uses of one with quotations, but there is not a 
single example of the use we are here discussing. The other reference is: 


‘Man .. . hasaltered in convertible use . . . for the Saxon [!] speech enjoyed 
the possession of this word as a pronoun, just as German now . . . Our language is 
at present singularly embarrassed for want of this most useful pronoun . . . and we 
must have recourse to the passive voice.” 


The writer of that apparently also thought that ‘one says’ would not be English, 
thus showing a linguistic judgment as accurate as that of the common people. 

A glance at history, and particularly at cultural history, shows that English 
literature from about 1450 to 1550 was to a very great degree under French influence. 
Just as the English language, after the Norman conquest, became submerged, and 
then burst forth again more gloriously with a large content of French words, so now 
English literature became submerged, and, absorbing a content of French thought, 
came into its own again to produce the Elizabethan age.*4 With French thought, 
came French ways of saying things, and many literary expressions were, no doubt, 
introduced to give stylistic elegance. One as the impersonal comes into use at just 
this time, and precisely in the writings of people who are completely under Gallic 
influence.* 


It thus appears that, while to grammarians the use of one as French on, German 
man, appears a regular, though late and peculiar, development of other uses of one as 
an indefinite pronoun, to the constant user of the language the word is a literary de- 
vice, convenient, it is true, and perhaps destined to become popular some day, but 
nevertheless still foreign, and stilted. 

In view of all the facts cited, we seem justified in drawing the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) Old English man should have remained the regular impersonal pronoun, but 
due to its phonetic evolution in atonic position, it was reduced to men, me, and finally, 
having become incomprehensible, dropped out of the language. 

% John Earle, The Philosophy of the English Tongue, 5th ed., Oxford, 1892, p. 36. 

24 Cf, Sidney Lee, The French Renaissance in England, New York, 1910, bk. II, 
and especially p. 76: ‘‘Writers in England [at the beginning of the 16th century] 
lacked original inspiration. . . . Translation from the French .mainly occupied 
their pens.” P. 77: “More especially did Tudor study of the French tongue issue in 
[experiments in grammar and lexicography] . . . . In all other fields throughout the 
period, England was the borrower and France the lender.”” Also, p. 42: ‘In Tudor 
England knowledge of the French language and sympathy with French social habits 
finally became accepted badges of gentility.” P. 43, note 2: ‘Jacques Pelletier du 
Mans, Dialogues de l’Ortografe, p. 60 (1550): ‘En Angleterre, amoins entre les Princes e 
en leurs cours, iz parlet Francois en tous leurs propos.’”” 

E. Legouis and L. Cazamian, A History of English Literature, vol. 1, The Middle 
Ages and the Renascence (650-1600), by Emile Legouis, transl. by Helen D. Irvine, 
London, 1926, p. 121: ‘‘The lateness of English prose . . . is principally due to the 
fact that it was still poorly provided, and was too easily able to enrich itself by trans- 
lations of numerous foreign and especially French books which continued completely 
to satisfy the reading public.” 

% Cf. G. H. McKnight, Modern English in the Making, New York, 1928, p. 63: 
‘About one-third of the works issued from Caxton’s press were translations by him- 
self. . . . in the French works which he translated, he found a pattern . . . In fact, 
his writings bristle with Gallicisms.”’ 
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(2) Writers then sought a word to replace it, and at first used a man. 

(3) The people, having at their command the third person singular of the passive 
voice, and the impersonal use of we, you, used these forms as their impersonal expres- 
sions, and, developing a great liking for them, never felt, nor do they now feel, the 
need of a word equal to on. 

(4) With the French influence in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
the writers found that the word on was not only very useful in French, but also stylisti- 
cally desirable. They sought to render it in English, and feeling that a man was too 
clumsy, hit upon the word one, which was already an indefinite pronoun in certain 
other uses. To these early writers, one was obviously related to on, and therefore 
the legitimate word to use.”¢ 

(5) One = on represents, therefore, a semantic identity, but only because of an 
etymological contamination; that is, English one is a mistranslation or miscomprehen- 
sion of the French on in that, while the use may be considered an extension of other 
uses of one, it owes its existence to its apparent identity or relationship with the 
French word. 


Grorce L. TRAGER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NOTE SUR “THE TRACES OF THE WANDERING JEW IN SPAIN” 


APRES nous avoir donné une étude trés nourrie sur la légende de Judas I’Iscariote 

en Espagne,! M. J. E. Gillet vient de publier une intéressante petite étude sur 
The Wandering Jew in Spain, dans le numéro de janvier, 1931, de cette revue; 
dans cette étude, il s’occupe en premier lieu de la variante espagnole qui traite, 
sous des formes bien différentes parfois, de la figure de Juan-espera-en-Dios. D’autre 
part, dans la Revue de Litiérature Comparée (1925, 1), Mlle Alice M. Killen nous 
trace I’ Evolution de la Légende du Juif errant, ov on lit les phrases suivantes: 


“Dans la légende telle que nous la connaissons aujourd’hui, la marche incessante 
du coupable et sa nationalité juive nous paraissent une partie intégrale de la donnée 
premiére, symbolisant la destinée du peuple juif lui-méme. II n'en est pas cependant 
rien. Cette conception de la légende n’est pas la premiére, et, avant le XVIle 
siécle, la nationalité juive n’a jamais été nettement assignée a l'homme qui frappa 
le Christ” (p. 6). 

Or, je ne veux point reprocher ici 4 Mile Killen de s’étre laissée facilement 
séduire par certaines analogies qui existent entre la légende du Juif errant et celle 
de certains marcheurs éternels de contes asiatiques; des motifs semblables ne justifient 
pas tout a fait ce rapprochement. La littérature comparée doit abandonner, 4 
notre sens, l'étude de I’histoire de ces motifs aux folkloristes. Je me bornerai ici 
tout simplement a attirer l’attention des chercheurs sur une version espagnole 
intéressante de la légende du Juif errant qui, a elle seule, me semble réfuter l’assertion 
de Mlle Killen citée ci-dessus, en méme temps qu'elle compléte les indications 
précieuses de M. Gillet en ce qui concerne la fortune de la légende en Espagne. 

Nous lisons en effet dans la premiére partie de l’édition des Libros de caballertas 
de Bonilla y San Martin, dans la Demanda del Sancto Grial (1907, Madrid, Bailly- 
Bailliére, Nueva Bibl. de Autores Esp., vol. 6), A la page 246 ce qui suit: 

28 As noted, on was by that time completely separated from homme, and the only 
word like it was un, sufficient resemblance even for etymologists later than the fif- 
teenth century. 

1Cf. RHi, 1925. 
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“Cap. CCXVI ... Y ellos andando assi por la mar en la nao, fablando de 
muchas cosas, vn dia, quando queria alborecer, fallaronse en la ribera del mar, 
cabe vna pejia estrecha, y era tanto alta e aguda que semejaua que tenia con las 
nuues, e auia en aquella pefia muchos arboles. Quando ellos vieron la pefia tan 
estrecha e alta, dixeron que nunca tal vieran. Y ellos que la estauan assi mirando, 
vieron en ella quanto dos astas de lancas sobre mar estar vn honbre viejo, que no 
hay honbre que no dixesse que en el mundo no auia honbre tan viejo; e auia la ca 
tan blanca como la nieue; e los cabellos tan luengos, que le dauan por tierra; e aula 
gran tienpo morada en aquella peiia, que no auia otro vestido de que cubrirse sus 
carnes saluo de los cabellos. E quando lo vieron, marauiallaronse que podia ser. 
Pero bien conoscieron que era varon, e no muger; e dixo Galaz a los otros: ‘Vamos 
ver quien es, e si ha menester nuestra ayuda, ayudemosle, porque es criatura de 
Dios como nos, e halo mucho menester segun mi creencia, y creo que moro mas en 
esta pefia que no queria’; e los otros se acordaron a esto, ca tenian que dezia bien. 

“Cap. CCX XVII.—Como Cayras D1xo su NomBRE E sU HAZIENDA A GALAZ 
E A sus CoMPANEROS.—Estonce salieron todos tres de la nao, e dexaron a la donzella 
en la nao, e fueronse para la pefia, y el estaua entre dos arboles, e conoscieron que 
era honbre, mas tanto era de viejo que no pensaua que tanto pudiesse biuir que 
llegasse a aquella vejez. Y el quando los vio cerca de si, quisose leuantar, mas no 
pudo, e Galaz le dixo: ‘Amigo jquien eres tu? Yo te ruego que me digas la verdad 
de tu fazienda e de tu edad, e que auentura te traxo aqui, y en qual guisa biues, 
e si ay mucho que soys aqui.’ Estonce respondio el, con tan flaca boz que a mala 
vez ge la oyan, como aquel que era de gran vejez, ca biuia solo, e auia passado mucha 
cuyta e lazeria, e poco bien: ‘Sefiores, yo os dire qual fue mi ventura. Yo he nonbre 
Cayfas, e fue tienpo que era de Jerusalen quando era Vespasiano emperador de 
Roma, mas por vn hecho que fizieron los judios a vn profeta que auia nonbre Jesu, 
fuemos todos perdidos e destruydos, e yo se verdaderamente que no auia tamajia 
culpa como los otros. Tiyus, fijo de Vespasiano, vuo mayur merced de mi, que 
no me quiso matar como a ellos, fizome meter en vna barca solo, sin vela ni remos, 
e fizome echar en la mar, porque recibiesse qual muerte Dios me quisiesse dar, 
e desque fue en la mar, anduue dozientos afios que no comi ni bebi, nin nunca falle 
gente que me quisiesse acoger en su compafiia, ante me denostauan, e maldezianme 
quando les contaua como se acontesciera; e no falle ninguno que ouiesse merced de 
mi ni me quisiesse matar, ca de grado quisiera que me matassen pues no me querian 
acoger en su compaiiia.’”’ 


Dans le chapitre suivant, Cayfas continue son récit, en racontant, comment il 
devait errer en mer mas de dozientos afios. On voit déja, que c’est vraiment une 
variante de la légende du Juif errant que nous avons sous les yeux. Cayfas est 
condamné a errer sans pouvoir s’arréter ni mourir, tout comme Ahasvérus; c’est sa 
punition, pour étre juif et pour appartenir, par conséquent, au peuple qui a tué 
Jésus-Christ. Lui seul fut épargné de mort et abandonné, par un procédé cher aux 
conteurs médiévaux, 4 son sort. Véritable symbole de sa race et de son peuple, 
il n’a pas trouvé de repos. L’élément d’avoir insulté le Christ manque; le nom du 
personnage peut étre beaucoup plus facilement identifié que celui d’Ahasvérus, 
comme l'identification avec le roi perse du livre d’Esther n’a pas de sens. Ainsi, 
nous sommes amenés a croire que l’original de cette version est plus ancien que 
celui de la version d’Ahasvérus. Tout indique, en outre, que contrairement A 
l’opinion de Mile Killen citée plus haut, la nationalité juive est nettement assignée 
a ce Juif errant qu’est Cayfas, et que précisément sa nationalité juive et sa marche 
coupable symbolisent ici la tragique destinée du peuple juif 4 travers les 4ges. On 
sait que toute cette légende du Graal est pleine de symboles et d'allégories, et nous 
ne croyons pas aller trop loin si nous affirmons que méme les fameuses prophéties 
de Merlin, dans le Baladro dei sabio Merlin que Buonilla a mis par erreur en téte de 
la Demanda del Sancto Grial (cf. Pauphilet, Romania, 36), contiennent des parties 
qui ne sont point dépourvues d’allusions qu’on pourrait facilement prendre pour 
actuelles. Et que cette signification symbolique est voulue et consciente, le chapitre 
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suivant—CCXXIX—nous le témoigne assez clairement; Galaz ne veut pas faire 
entrer Cayfas dans leur barque, en nous donnant lui-méme—-pour les moins intelli- 
gents des lecteurs qui, d’eux-mémes, ne le comprendraient peut-étre pas—la raison: 
cette barque, dit-il, est le symbole de la Sainte-Eglise dans lequel le Juif errant ne 
doit pas entrer, selon la volonté de Dieu: 

““Y quando ellos esto oyeron, santiguaronse de la marauilla que oyeron dezir, 
ca bien pensauan que ningun honbre carnal que no biuir sin comer, e dixo 
Perseual: ‘Don Galaz, jque faremos deste honbre? Meterlo hemos en nuestra 
compaifiia, e leuarlo hemos al reyno de Londres, por mostrar esta auentura al rey e 
a los de su corte.’ ‘Esto no faremos, dixo Galaz, que en esta nao, que es significa 
de santa yglesia, no podria el entrar; ca no deue entrar sino aquel que es complido 
de fe y de creencia; por ende vos digo que este no deue ay entrar, que no ay en el 
nada de todo esto ni lo vuo nunca, e tanto erro contra el Sefior de los sefiores en la 
gran deslealtad que el fizo contra el fijo de Dios.’” 

Or, ce passage n’est pas tout 4 fait compréhensible: l’auteur nous parle, en 
effet, de I’‘erreur” et de la deslealiad de Cayfas contre le Fils de Dieu, bien que 
Cayfas lui-méme vienne d’apprendre a ses interlocuteurs que lui personnellement 
n’avait été pour rien dans le crime de ses compatriotes et coreligionnaires. Kayphas 
est, on le sait, dans l’Evangile, le grand-prétre des Juifs devant lequel le Christ est 
conduit (cf. Matth. 26, 57 seq; Marc. 14, 53-72; Joh. 18, 12-28) et qui joue un réle 
assez néfaste dans l’histoire du Christ; cependant, ici, rien n'indique que la punition 
de Cayfas soit due 4 son attitude décrite par les Evangélistes; il n’y a donc d’autre 
interprétation possible que celle, symbolique, que nous venons de donner: Cayfas 
est puni en tant que représentant de sa race, et s'il ne peut pas étre admis dans la nef 
de I’ Eglise, c'est que Dieu ne l’'a pas encore jugé nécessaire (cf.: “. . . e dixeron que 
si a Nuestro Sefior plazia que el fuesse saluo, que el lo saluaria, e si el tenia por 
bien que el fuesse perdido, que, ‘que auian ellos que adobar, que no es de nuestra 
ley?’ 

Sans nous vouloir engager dans la hasardeuse voie de l’examen de la filiation 
de ce passage de la Demanda del Sancto Grial, nous constatons simplement I’existence 
d’une version espagnole qui, jusqu’aujourd’hui, ne semble pas avoir été signalée. 
Le caractére incomplet de cet épisode nous indique déja qu'elle n’est point originale; 
l'étude comparative des textes portugais* dont le texte espagnol ne semble étre 
qu'une traduction, du pseudo-Borron et de la rulgate-version * sur ce point-la attend 
encore a étre faite. 

2 Cf. Mila, Obras completas, II, 535, n. 20: “‘Los portugueses tuvieron temprano 
conocimiento de las narraciones bretonas; en el siglo XIV o XV formaron una 
compilacién 6 Historia dos cavalleiros da mesa redonda e da demanda do Santo Graall 
. . . Cf. encore Reinhardstéltner, A Historia dos cavalleiros da Mesa Redonda e da 
Demanda do Santo Graal (Berlin, 1887), et, surtout, la magistrale thése de M. Pere 
Bohigas i Balaguer, Los textos espafioles y gallego-portugueses de la Demanda del 
Santo Grial (Madrid, 1925). M. Bohigas nous signale (p. 59) que, immédiatement 
avant l’épisode de Cayfas, l’auteur omet une partie du texte original qu’il tend a 
justifier par les mots suivants: ‘‘ Mas agora no dize aqui ninguna cosa de la fechura 
de la nao, ni de las letras, ni de la espada de la estrafia cinta, ni del lecho que fallaron 
en la nao, ni de como Galaz acabo las aventuras que en ella eran, y no lo dixo aqui 
porque lo auemos escrito en el Libro de Galaz.”’ Or, il s’ensuit que l’épisode de Cayfas 
ne faisait pas partie de ce que l’auteur désigne, 4 plusieurs reprises, du nom de 
Libro de Galaz; autrement il ne le raconterait non plus, dans ce récit. Il est 4 souhaiter 
que cette étude des sources de l’épisode de Cayfas soit faite. 

3 Cf. Sommer: The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Prose Romances, Washington, 
1909-1913. 
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Il n’est peut-étre pas sans intérét de signaler ici le passage d’un travail dont 
l’auteur se posait comme but la comparaison des motifs-de-légendes de la Catalogne 
et de la Carinthie,‘ car il nous donne son avis sur la fortune du Juif errant en pays 
catalan: ‘“‘No conech existent en Catalunya la llegenda del Juheu errant. .. .” 
A notre avis, celle du Mauvais Chasseur qu’ Arabia y Solanas rapproche ici, a tort, 
a la légende du Juif errant, n’a rien 4 voir avec la légende dont nous venons de 
nous occuper. 

OLIVER BRACHFELD 


REAL PoLitecnico HisPpANO-AMERICANO, BARCELONA 


LE DIT DU CORDOUANIER: NOTES ET CORRECTIONS 


Nous avons lu la naive et charmante légende publiée dans cette revue par 
MM. Schutz et Fisher. Elle porte bien l’empreinte du XIIlIe siécle chrétien et 
démocrate et, en méme temps, le caractére médiéval du nord-est de la France qui 
aimait 4 combiner son travail avec sa piété et son gofit pour les vers. 

Je ne crois pas pouvoir montrer mieux mon intérét pour la piéce et ses heureux 
interprétes qu’en essayant d’éclaircir les quelques passages qui me paraissent étre 
restés obscurs: 

g: “Mais en quelconque lieu que je sai bone gent, 

De bien parler de Dieu ne sui je mie lent. 

Ilec, et bien parler, car por ne sauvement, 

Voult il mort recevoir de dolereus tourment.” 
Je ne comprends pas: Ilec, et bien parler. La conjonction et, évidemment, ne peut 
pas juxtaposer un adverbe de lieu et un infinitif substantifié. Leur relation ne 
peut étre exprimée que par quelque verbe. Donc et a dfi étre ait (habeat), et il 
faudrait lire: Ilec ait bien parler. Seulement pourquoi le subjonctif? Et pourquoi 
la proposition suivante commence-t-elle par: car? Si c’est réellement car, on dirait 
que la phrase précédente a eu primitivement le sens de: “II faut partout bien parler 
de Dieu, car il a voulu recevoir la mort pour nous.’’ Donc ilec n’est pas du tout 
4 sa place et ait n'est pas clair. Mais la lecon suivante me parait suffire 4 toutes 
ces réclamations: I/ en fet bien parler. 

Ceci est de bon style et de I’ancien frangais correct. Voyez, p.e., Tobler, 
Beitrége, 1, p. 216 s.: Et ci li fet buen demorer (Ch. Lyon 1393), moult les fait bon honir 
(les payens), etc. 

* Cf. Ramon Arabfa y Solenas, Tradicions comparadas de Carinthia y Catalunya, 
dans La Renaixensa, XV, p. 153. 

1 Cf. “‘Le Dit du Cordouanier,” by A. H. Schutz and N. H. Fisher, Taz RomANrIc 
REviEw, XXII, April-June, 1931, pp. 130-136. Prof. Schutz suggests the following 
emendations in a letter of Aug. 29, 1931: L. 40, omit sic, since the verse has simply 
a feminine caesura; 1. 64 should read: “‘ ‘Oil,’ fait cil, que d’eulz tourmenter est en 
grans” (Tourmenter should not take a direct infinitive). A re-examination of the 
MS would indicate the following changes: L. 57 should read “ ‘Di, va’ dit li mauves 

. .”; 1. 119 should read: “La borjoise l’oi . . .'’. This would restore the metre 
of the line. 

The authors of the article, as well as the Editor of THz RoMANIC REVIEW, 
desire to express their deep appreciation of the interest shown by the distinguished 
German scholar, Professor Jordan, in this charming poem. It is to be hoped that 
others will follow his example, and send corrections and criticisms of articles, for 
his is the true spirit of scholarship. 
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Au XIlIlIe siécle, on commengait 4 ne plus comprendre cette phrase. Et un 
scribe s’est trompé et a lu dec au lieu d’ i] en; et et au lieu de fet. 
*-_ * * 
49: “‘Tantost qu’ele entra ens, son mari le cuer serre, 
Vilainement la bat, et ele crie et pleure.”’ 
Son mari est cas sujet, ainsi que les éditeurs l’ont trés bien reconnu. Voir p. 130: 
“son mari ... are subjects.’ Car, si cela n’était, le sujet du vers 50, ce méme 
mari, aurait dfi étre répété. Il y a donc identité de sujet entre les vers 49 et 50. 
S’il en est ainsi, la deuxiéme moitié du vers 49, son mari le cuer serre, n'est pas bien 
compréhensible. En ancien francais, on dit, ou bien: Boeve, II (éd. Stimming), 
2678: La dame l’ot, le cuer ot si serré. Ou bien on dit: Boeve, II, 14603: li cuers ii 
serre; Boeve, III, 2631: le coers li est serrés. Donc, si son mari est cas sujet, il faudrait 
lire: son mari a le cuer serré. Mais si on lit: son mari le cuer serre, son mari serait 
le complément indirect de la proposition, ce qui ne va pas, vu qu’il y a identité de 
sujet entre les vers 49 et 50. 
Ainsi ce passage doit avoir été corrompu par quelque scribe et le poéte aura dit: 
“Tantost qu’ele entra ens, son mari li cort seure.” 
Voila sans doute la bonne lecgon. Aussit6t que la femme entre, le mari lui saute 
dessus pour la battre. Le coeur me lui serre pas; au contraire, il éclate! Notez 
bien que, par cette lecon, la rime aussi est redressée. 
* 
57: “ ‘Di,’ I’a dit li mauves, ‘tu te mes en grant paine .. .’” 
L’a dit c'est bien “‘lui a dit.’’ Mais les datifs masculins Jui et ji, pronoms toniques, 
ne perdent jamais leur voyelle devant une autre voyelle, excepté dans certains 
patois et devant en. Voir mon Alifranzésische Elementarbuch a la page 212. 
Mais cette difficulté s’explique par un autre passage, corrompu lui aussi: Au 
vers 99 nous lisons: 
“ ‘Hela,’ dist li preudons, ‘or me l’a malement .. 
Ici, /’a n’a aucun sens et ne peut étre qu'une mauvaise lecon de: or me va malement. 
Nous savons par le commencement de I’étude de MM. Schutz et Fisher que le 
scribe aime A orner certaines de ses lettres, et ainsi tout s’explique: le v du scribe a 
été corrompu en /’, 
Si nous nous servons de cette lecon fautive pour corriger le vers 57, nous y 
trouvons la méme lecon et tout s’explique. Le texte doit avoir porté originairement: 
57: ‘‘ ‘Di, va,’ dit li mauves. . . .” 
Forme bien connue de |’impératif en ancien frangais. 
* 
Le diable continue 4 poursuivre le ménage: 
64: “ ‘Oil,’ fait cilz que deulz; tourmenter est engrans.” 
Le sens, ici, est facile 4 redresser: 
“ ‘Oil,’ fait cil gui d’eus tourmenter est engrans.” 
C’est-a-dire: ‘‘Oui,”’ fit le diable, qui a envie de les tourmenter. 
* * * 
Et pour les nscomgmees- il calomnie la femme: 
5: .. . “Ta fame est au moustier, 
Ou'elle atent le prestre; bien te doit envier.” 
21 
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Ce qui veut dire: “Cela doit bien t’ennuyer.” Lisez donc enuier. 
* 
89: “‘Li preudons au moustier a sa fame trouvée 
A toutes (?) a genouls a la terre enclinée.” 
Ici, il y a un embarras de richesses; on peut lire: Acouté(e); Abouché(e); Acouché(e). 

A-t-on pu dire a coutes, “‘sur les coudes’’?? Le mari tue sa femme et, aprés 

l’avoir tuée, veut se suicider. Et le diable: 
107: “ ‘Or tost’ dist li mauvais, ‘et je te soustendrai. 
Fai tost, ou que nulz viengne, que je le lesserai.’" 
Je ne comprends pas bien le vers 108. D’abord, si le subjonctif viengne est 4 sa 
place, ou gue ne l’est probablement pas. On devrait plutét lire: ainz que nulz viengne. 
Et puis, que veut dire: gue je le lesserai. Le diable le laissera-t-il entrer? 

On s’attendrait plutét a lire: “‘que je ne laisserai pas (entrer).’’ Peut-étre le 
texte portait-il originairement: que je t’elesserat. C’est-d-dire: “que je donnerais un 
eslais, un élan.” Mais ces derniéres corrections ne me contentent pas non plus.— 
De méme, je n’ai pas réussi 4 déméler le mystére du vers 81, oi les éditeurs ont mis 
trois points. 

Mais un peu de mystére, n’est-ce pas le bon cété de l'étude des langues mortes? 
Du reste, ce mystére pourrait s’éclaircir, si l’on trouvait un autre manuscrit du 
Cordouanier. Je ne crois pas qu’un si excellent petit morceau ne nous soit conservé 
que dans cette seule version. 


‘Leo JoRDAN 
UNIvERSITE DE MUNICH 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN TOOTH-ACHE REMEDY 


[XN searching for an indication of the date of a manuscript (Cod. C. 35, sup., Am- 

brosian Library, Milan), being studied for another purpose, I came upon (folio 
393—tecto) the tooth-ache remedy printed below. As I am not aware of its ever 
having been published previously, it is here offered in the hope that others may 
find some of the pleasure which I experienced in reading it. The manuscript is 
faithfully reproduced, the only changes beside the addition of punctuation and 
capitals being the reduction to single consonants of double consonants appearing 
at the beginning of a word, the use of ¢ for j, and the use of v for u and vice-versa. 


“Inchomincia una orazione buona a’ denti. 


“Al nome di Dio e di Gieso Cristo. Santo Pietro che sedeva sopra una pietra 
marmora et aveva la mano sotto’l chapo e stava tristo. Allora Gieso Cristo gli 
apparve e disse, ‘O Pietro, perché stai chosij tristo?’ Santo Pietro disse, ‘Vermi 
neri sono che mi rodono gli denti.’ E 'l Singnior Gieso Cristo rispose e disse, ‘Io 
schongiuro gli vermi neri che qui siete entrati. E cqui ma’ pid non ritorniate!’ 
E chosi inmantanente Santo Pietro fi liberato della doglia de’ denti. E Santo 
Pietro disse, ‘Vermi, io ti gravo e si ti chomando che a ciascheduna persona che 
porta queste sante parole addosso al nome di Gieso Cristo ciertamente, sanza dubbio, 
sia della doglia de’ denti liberato per la potenzia di Cristo che pose e disse.’ In 
grazia Dei Patris Onipotentis: Deo grazias. Ammen. 

“Questa orazione de’ denti é buona a tenella addosso, ché ghuariscie la doglia 
de’ denti di presente. Ma non si vuole usare il matrimonio quando I’uomo I'a ne 
addosso, ché perde la virtd sua quando I’uomo usa il matrimonio chon essa addosso. 
Iscritta a di 22 d’ottobre, 1473, a ore ventuna.” 

GrorGE E. DILLER 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


2 Méme on pourrait lire: As croutes, “‘dans la crypte.” 
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JUAN DE FLORES, BARCLAY, AND GEORGES DE SCUDERY 


ISS SCHLAUCH’S ingenious suggestion according to which Scudéry, in Le 

Prince déguisé, “‘seems to have drawn also” on Barclay’s famous Argenis,' is 
perfectly plausible. Some corrections of her statements might give the idea even 
more weight. Barclay was not English but Scotch.2 The first French version of 
this greatest of all political novels, made by P. de Marcassus, was not entitled 
Argénie but Les Amours de Poliarque et d’Argenis Faithful to the manner of the 
heroic-gallant novel of the seventeenth century, Argenis was courted by more than 
two lovers, her two pivotal suitors being Poliarchus and Archombrotus. Lycogenes 
was only a major villain of whom Du Ryer made a first-rank hero in the first journée 
of his stage version of the plot. ‘‘Poliarchus’” was merely the assumed name of 
the hero, son of the king of Gaul, his real name being Astioristus; the pseudonym 
of Cléarque, hero of Le Prince déguisé, ‘‘ Policandre,”’ immediately betrays a remi- 
niscence of Barclay’s principal male character. In the list of protagonists of the 
play, one more name is found which was probably borrowed from the novel: the 
Sicilian chancellor’s name, Anthénor, is borne in the Argenis by an old and wise 
high-priest of Apollo, who is one of the advisers of the king of Sicily. 

A possible influence of the novel upon the tragi-comedy, however, chiefly 
consists in the names, and not in the plot. Poliarchus’ disguise is utterly different 
from Cléarque’s; his is a device which was abundantly exploited by frivolous novelle 
and romances from the fourteenth century to the disreputable adventures of the 
Chevalier Faublas; Poliarchus masquerades for months, disguised as a girl, near 
the incomparable Argenis. Miss Matulka rightly points out that “princes or 
noblemen in the lowly disguise of peasants, are . . . as common on the seventeenth- 
century stage as in fairy tales.”* Barclay did not need a relatively unknown 
Spanish author of the fifteenth century to help him invent this eternal motive of 
romance literature,“—it has been known and used since time immemorial, ever since 
Statius’ Achilleis. Collignon’ points to the models which may have inspired 
Barclay to use the worn-out motive: most probably, his immediate source was 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia by which he was influenced otherwise also.* 

As to the charlatan-motive, another possible source may be adduced which 
Miss Matulka left out of consideration. To be sure, the astrologer was one of the 
stock characters of the commedia erudita.® Still, rather than Ariosto’s Negromante 
or any of its Jtalian imitations, Calderén’s Astrélogo fingido (1632) was Scudéry’s 
model in employing the would-be astrologer-motive. The réle played by Cléarque 
is akin to that played by Don Diego in Calderén’s comedia. Don Diego impersonates 
an astrologer in order to be near his beloved, and stirs up a great deal of mischief 


1 RoMANIC REVIEW, XXII, 1931, p. 238. 

? Phil. Aug. Becker, “‘Johann Barclay,” Zéschft f. vgl. Lit. gesch., 1903, p. 35. 

3 Alb. Collignon, Notes historiques, litt. et bibliographiques sur l’Argénis de Barclay, 
Paris-Nancy, 1902, p. 172. . 

‘For a reliable and detailed synopsis of the novel cf. H. Koerting, Geschichte 
des frz. Romans im X VII. Jhdt, Oppeln u. Leipzig, 21891, p. 143 ss. 

5 Georges de Scudéry, Le Prince déguisé, Institute of French Studies, 1929, p. 10. 

® P. Morillot in Petit de Julleville’s Hist. de la litt. fr¢., IV, p. 414. 

7 0.€., p. 113. 

8 Cf. Wilbur Cross, The Development of the English Novel, Macmillan, 1899. 

* W. Creizenach, Gesch. des neueren Dramas, 2. Bd., *1918, p. 259. 
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by the trickery.° The play was well known to Scudéry since six years after the 
composition of the Prince déguisé, he and Madeleine made of it a somewhat dissonant 
episode of Ibrahim Bassa." 


ARPAD STEINER 
HuNTER COLLEGE 


LA VERDAD ESCURECIDA: A HITHERTO UNKNOWN PLAY BY 
ANTONIO DE ALMEIDA 


Or endeavoring to establish the date of publication of several supposedly seven- 
teenth-century editions of plays at the New York Public Library, I found 
that one of these plays, La verdad escurecida of Antonio de Almeida, was not included 
in the Catdlogo del Teatro Antiguo Espafiol of La Barrera. I investigated further 
and found that this play is not included either in any of the well-known histories 
of literature, catalogues and bibliographies at our disposal. 
The recto of the first folio of the title-page of this play reads as follows: 


FAMOSA / COMEDIA / LA VERDAD / ESCURECIDA / De Antonio de Almeida 


Nueva jamas vista, ni representada / Personas que hablan en ella El Rey de Francia, 
etc. 


Fols. 1-25v°; signatures A, Ae, A;, Ay—D. Play ends on the verso side of D. At 
end: En Lisboa. Con licencia. Por Manuel da Sylva-ano 1651. 


The information available in this country concerning the author is meagre. 
In the Bibliotheca Lusitana, Barbosa mentions several contemporary Antonio de 
Almeidas. 


The first that he speaks of he describes as being: 


“Escrivaé do Supremo Concelho de Portugal em Castella. Foy hum dos mais 
devotos amantes da Jmmaculada Conceicad da Senhora de cuja Congregacaé esta- 


belecida no Imperial Collegio de Madrid da Companhia de Jesus na6 somente foy 
irmaé, mas publicou. 

* 'Compendio de las reglas y exercicios de la Congregacion de la Immaculada Con- 
cepcion de N. S. sita por authoridad apostolica desde el afio 1603. en el Colegio Imperial 
de la Compafiia de Jesus de Madrid. Madrid por Diego Dias de la Carrera. 1693. 12. 

“Certamente naé posso affirmar se foy este o mesmo Author, ou outro do 
mesmo nome, apellido, duas Comedias, cujos titulos sad ‘La desgracia 
mas felice.’ Lisboa por Paulo Crasbeeck. 1645. 4. ‘El hermano fingido.’ 
por Manoel da Sylva. 1645. 4. 


“Delle se lembra o P. Antonio dos Reys in Enthus. Poet. n. 259.” ! 
The second Antonio de Almeida is, according to Barbosa: 


“natural do Porto, e Mestre da Musica na Cathedral da sua Patria, nad sémente 
perito naquella suavissima Arte como muito versado na Poetica, em que compoz 
varias obras sendo particularmente i insigne em a Comica de que deo claro testemunho 
na obra seguinte. ‘La humana carga abrazada el Gran Martyr S. Laurencio.’ 
Coimbra por Thomé Carvalho Impressor da Universidade 1656. 4.” 

Another contemporary Antonio de Almeida, was, according to Barbosa, Antonio 
de Almeyda Coutinho, of whom he says: 


10 Cf. for a synopsis A. Schaeffer, Gesch. des span. Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 
1890, II, 51. 

Cf. my article on this subject, ‘“‘Calderén’s Astrélogo Fingido in France,” 
Mod., Phil. 1926, p. 27 ss. 

1 Diego Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, vol. 1, Lisboa Occidental, 
1741, p. 197. 
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“Tad illustre por geracad, como insigne na Poesia alcancando os mayores applausos 
na Corte de Madrid, onde assistio a mayor parte da sua vida, dos mais celebres 
professores daquella Arte, pelos versos, que produzio a sua Musa tad elegante, 
como discreta, dos quaes se podia formar hum grande volume, e unicamente lograrad 
o beneficio da luz publica. 

_ ‘“Outavas en loor de Sor. Joanna Ignes dela Cruz Monja nel Convento de Mexico 
decima Musa. Sahiraé no. 2. Tom. das suas Poesias Valladolid por Thomaz Lopes 


de Haro 1692. 4.” ? 

While Barbosa suggests the possibility of the first Antonio de Almeida having 
written the two comedias in question, La Barrera is inclined to believe that the 
second Antonio de Almeida is the author of all three: 


“Almeida (Antonio de). Natural de Oporto, maestro de capilla de la catedral de 
aquella ciudad: florecié 4 mediados del siglo XVII. Escribié la comedia La humana 
zarza abrasada, impresa en 1656, y probablemente las dos que Barbosa atribuye con 
duda 4 un fray Antonio de Almeida, y salieron 4 luz en 1645. Van juntas las tres 
en este Catdlogo. 


“La humana zarza abrasada, el gran mértir San Laurencio.—Coimbra, Thomé 
Carvalho, 1656. 


“‘ La desgracia mas felice.—Lisboa, Pablo Craesbeek, 1645. 

“El Hermano fingido.—Lisboa, Manoel de Sylva, 1645."’ * 

Theophilo Braga takes for granted the supposition of Barbosa in attributing to 
the second Almeida only one of the three comedias mentioned: 


“O clero hespanhol desenvolveu com o seu dilletantismo o theatro do seculo XVII; 
os principaes escriptores dramaticos, como Loje de Vega, Calderén ou Tirso de 
Molina, pertenciam 4 ordem ecclesiastica. Em Portugal seguiu-se tambem esta 
influencia. O Padre Antonio de Almeida, natural do Porto escreveu La humane 
sarca abrasada, el gran Martyr Sam Lourengo, que Barbosa diz ser comedia, publicada 
em Coimbra em 1656.” 4 

D. Domingo Garcia Peres lists two Antonio d’Almeidas but asserts that the 
three comedias mentioned were written by the second. However, he does not 
conclusively prove his assertion: 

“Almeida (Antonio d’) (1.°) Portugués. Secretario del Supremo Consejo de 
Portugal en Castilla, en donde siguié residiendo hasta su muerte, 4 pesar de haber 
dejado de existir dicho Consejo, por la emancipacién del pais que re ntaba. 

“‘Compendio de las reglas y exercicios de la Congregacion de la Inmaculada Con- 
cepcion de N* S.*, sita por autoridad apostélica desde el ato de 1603 en el Colegio 
imperial de la Compafiia de Jesus de Madrid. 

“ Madrid, Diego Diaz de la Carrera, 1693,—Doce octavas en loor de Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, Monja del Convento de Méjico, décima Musa. (Tomo 11 
de sus Poesfas, edicién de Valladolid de 1692.—4.°). Creemos que son suyas, 4 
pesar del segundo apellido Coutino, que falta en el Compendio, etc."’ * 

According to the above statement, Garcia Peres believes that the Antonio de 
Almeida whom Barbosa lists as having written Compendio de las reglas y exercicios, 
etc., and the Antonio de Almeida to whom he attributes Doce octavas en loor de 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, are the same person. This is possible, for it would seem that 
at times Barbosa is rather inaccurate. 

“Almeida (Antonio d’) (2.°) Natural de Oporto. Maestro de misica de su 
Catedral, fue poeta cémico. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera y Leirado, Catdlogo del Teatro Antiguo Espafiol, 
Madrid, 1860, p. 12. 

4 Theophilo Braga, Historia do Theatro Portuguez, Porto, 1870, vol. 11, p. 314. 

5 Domingo Garcia Peres, Catdélogo razonado de los aulores portugueses que es- 
cribieron en castellano, Madrid, 1890, pp. 25-26. 
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“1.° ‘La humana Zarza abrasada, el gran Martir San Lorenzo.’ ‘Comedia. 
Coimbra, por Thomas Carvalho, 1656.—4.° 

“2.° “El hermano fingido.’ Comedia. Lisboa, por Manuel de Silva, 1645.—4.° 

desgracia mas felice.’ Comedia. Lisboa, por Pedro Craesbecck, 
sae por identidad de nombre y apellido han atribuido al primero las dos 
tiltimas comedias, cosa que nos parece errénea.”’ ® 

From the preceding statement, we see that Garcia Peres agrees with La Barrera 
as to the authorship of the three comedias. 

Cejador y Frauca also, in his Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana,’ agrees 
with La Barrera and copies his statement in this connection word for word. 

The fact that the first Antonio de Almeida, according to Garcia Peres, was 
living in Spain before the liberation of Portugal (1641) and that he remained there 
until his death, proves that the two Almeidas were contemporaries, since La humana 
zarza abrasada, written by the Antonio de Almeida who remained in Portugal, was 
published in 1656. This coincidence undoubtedly brought about the uncertainty 
as to authorship of the two comedias in question. But if the first Antonio de Almeida 
remained in Spain from some time previous to 1640 (possibly from 1603, for his 
Compendio de las reglas, etc., begins that year), then it is not probable that if he 
wrote any comedias in Spanish he would send them to Portugal to be printed. 

On the other hand, it is very possible that the second Antonio de Almeida was 
the author of all three. In the first place, he lived in Portugal, where the plays were 
published; and in the second place, in the year 1656 he published a comedia, La 
humana zarza abrasada, el gran martir San Lorenzo, which shows that he was also 
a dramatist. 

As La verdad escurecida was also published in Portugal (Lisboa 1651),—that is, 
six years after the two comedias, La desgracia mas felice and El hermano fingido, 
were published and five years before La humana zarza abrasada, el gran martir San 
Lorenzo,—I am inclined to believe that it was written by the second Antonio de 
Almeida, for he was the only writer of that name who, so far as we know, lived in 
Portugal at that time. 


I. SYNOPSIS OF LA VERDAD ESCURECIDA 
Act I 


The King of France and two of his relatives, Marques Federico and Duke 
Carlos, are in love with Roselinda, a noble lady at the court. Carlos’ love for 
Roselinda prompts him to convince a number of nobles that the King should not 
anny anyone but a princess. As the King, who is aware of Carlos’ enmity, is forced 
to relinquish his intention of marrying her, Roselinda goes away to her country home. 

Federico returns from a poe. br mission to Spain to secure for the King the 
hand of the Infanta, Arminda, whom he eulogizes at —_—_ 

In the fury of her anger at the King’s neglect, Roselinda, eg sn | his previous 
passion for her and his unfulfilled promises, proposes to avenge herself—to become 
‘a hidden flame that will destroy him.’’ To carry out her purpose, she plans to 
use Carlos by promising to marry him when he has brought how the death of the 
King. Her feelings are more inclined towards Federico, but she realizes that his 
loyalty to the King will not permit him to become involved in her plot. 

Carlos now visits Roselinda nightly and talks to her through the reja. One 
night while she is awaiting her lover, Federico comes to her garden in the hope of 
seeing her, and she mistakes him for Carlos. oe advantage of the opportunity, 
Federico imitates Carlos’ voice and hears the unfolding of her sinister plan. His 


6 Ibid. 
7 Madrid, 1915-22. 
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eagerness to possess her makes him promise that he will kill the King, although he 
has no intention of doing so. He trusts that once he has gained his end, he will 
be able to divert her from her resolve. 

Under cover of darkness, the King also goes to the garden, wishing to explain 
to her that it was not lack of affection but duty to his country that forced him to 
seek the hand of Arminda. Carlos and the King arrive at the garden at the same 
time, but they are not aware of each other's presence. 

They come in just as Federico is saying that he will kill the King, and both 
hear him make the promise. Carlos 2 Federico’s voice imitating his; and 
a duel ensues between Federico and Carlos, Carlos claiming to defend the King. 
Laura, Roselinda’s maid, brings a light, and the King recognizes his kin. He is 
furthermore bewildered at seeing that Carlos, whom he had considered a traitor, 
is defending him, and that Federico, whom he had thought to be so loyal, has just 
promised to assassinate him. Neither Carlos nor Federico know that the King 
was present when Federico made the promise. 


Act II. 


Carlos visits the King in his palace and tells him that Federico, believing he 
would please Roselinda by assassinating the King for his refusal to marry her, has 
promised her to do so. Roselinda being a om | subject, he says, has agreed to 
meet Federico at midnight again, in order to make him repeat to her what he had 
said the previous night so that the King may hear it himself. Carlos’ intention, 
however, is to entice the King out of the palace to assassinate him. The King 
promises to go, but he still distrusts Carlos. 

On leaving the King, Carlos goes to Roselinda’s home. He tells her of his 
plan to kill the King, become king himself, and marry her, saying that his followers 
are prepared to carry out the conspiracy that night. 

In the meantime, Frederico has sent his servant, Barranco, to prepare the wall 
of Roselinda’s garden so that he may be able to climb to her balcony, hoping to win 
her in disguise. As he is carrying out his master’s plan, Barranco the conver- 
sation between Roselinda and Carlos, and learns that Carlos is going to wear a 
hat with stones that glitter in the night so that he may be recognized by his followers. 
He decides to inform the King immediately. 

After Carlos’ departure from the palace, the King goes to Federico’s room to 
see whether he can discover in him any indications that he is a traitor, for he doubts 
Federico’s guilt. On hearing Federico soliloquizing, the King misunderstands him 
and becomes convinced that Federico is guilty. Federico falls asleep, and the King 
decides to kill him. He is about to do so when, to his bewilderment, Federico in 
his sleep defends the King inst Carlos’ attack. When Federico awakes, the 
King says to him: ‘“‘ Pues me defendeis dormido, despierto no me ofendais.”" Federico 
is puzzled by the King’s remark. 

The King returns to the palace, and Barranco comes to inform him of what 
he has heard, saying that a man wearing a hat with glittering stones intends to kill 
him that night. The King, by this time distrusting everyone, consigns him to a 
dungeon. 

Federico goes to Roselinda’s home and, finding Carlos speaking to her through 
the balcony, wounds him in a rather treacherous manner. A duel follows, and 
Carlos is mortally wounded. Federico gropes in the darkness for his hat and picks 
up that of Carlos by mistake. He takes Carlos’ dagger to show it to the King. 

When the King sees Federico advance towards him with the dagger in his hand 
and the hat described by Barranco, he immediately has him put into the a 
without permitting him‘'to explain. The King resolves to have him beheaded the 
following morning. 


Act III. 


The leader of Carlos’ followers sends a note to Roselinda asking her the reason 
for Carlos’ delay in carrying out the plan to kill the King as they had arranged. 
— b reading this note when the King suddenly enters, and she hides the note in 

eeve. 
With t bitterness Roselinda accuses Federico of killing Carlos and being a 
traitor. the deems a handkerchief from her sleeve to dry her tears, and swoons, 
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The note hidden in her sleeve falls to the ground. While she is unconscious, the 
King reads the note which implicates her. ithout telling her of his knowledge of 
the plot, he induces her to accompany him to the palace, ostensibly to see Federico 
put to death. It is his intention, however, to imprison her. 

Federico, in the meantime, meets with Barranco in the dungeon; and they 
discuss what has taken place. Barranco tells Federico the information he had given 
the King concerning the man who was to wear a hat with glittering stones. Without 
being seen by them, the King comes in and listens, becoming entirely convinced of 
Federico’s innocence. 

The King then brings Roselinda to the dungeon to accuse Federico. The 
sight of Federico awakens a feeling of love and pity for him, and she wants to save 
him from execution. The King hands her the note which betrays her and upon 
which he has written her death sentence. Federico pleads for her life, and she is 
pardoned to marry him. 


II. SOME COMMENTS ON LA VERDAD ESCURECIDA 


La verdad escurecida is a comedia palaciega of the Calderonian type so far as the 
structure, at least, is concerned. This will be seen later in the comparison with a 
play of the same type by Calderén. 

La verdad escurecida could not be classified as a ‘‘cloak and sword” play, as no 
veiled women or embozados appear in it, nor are its scenes typical of this type of 
comedia, Although the only important duel takes place in the dark, both participants 
are well aware with whom they are fighting. As for the language used by Almeida, 
it may be said that it is much more florid than that used by Calderén in any of his 
“cloak and sword”’ comedias, or even his comedias palaciegas. 

Neither does the question of honor play an important part. The King’s decision 
not to marry Roselinda, after he had promised to do so, is taken by her as a personal 
offense. It is an essentially human feeling, hurt pride, rather than any sense of 
honor that spurs her to plan vengeance in true woman fashion. The fact that 
Carlos visits her at night does not lessen Federico’s regard for her. He sees the two 
in an embrace and, as far as he knows, she is in love with his rival, yet he endeavors 
to his utmost to win her, and is apparently willing to forget her behavior toward 
Carlos. Both she and Carlos are traitors, yet Federico overlooks her guilt and 
seems to be incensed at Carlos only. It is interesting to note that Federico’s conduct 
is far from what we would consider honorable at the present time. After killing 
Carlos in a treacherous manner; : 


“Ros. Carlos, este puesto cobras 
de la mano de mi halago, 
por sefial de lo que pago, 
a la deuda de lo que obras; 
y entre estos mudos clavelos, 
y callados alelies, 
cobarde no desconfies, 
y dadoso no rezeles, 
que los bracos no previno, 
uien el talamo te apresta. 
“Fed. Yaes mucha paciencia aquesta. (ap.) 


Yendo los dos a abrazarse, Federico que es- 
tard escondido entre unas ramas, le mete la 
espada a Carlos por entre ellas, y Carlos 
cae en el suelo cayendosele el sombrero. 
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“Car. Muerto soy Cielo divino! . . 


he considers his deed ‘‘a contienda brava."’® Again, we find him misrepresenting 
the facts to Barranco, the gracioso, in jail, while the King is listening. 


“Fed. De mi lealtad incitado, 
sacé la aguda cuchilla, 
que hize guadaifia a la parca, 
segura la tirania. 
No siendo con las vislumbres, 
que su resplandor respira, 
cometa, que amaga danos, 
mas rayo, que incendios vibra. 
Cayé el traydor rebolcado, 
en grana, que desperdicia’”’ 


Almeida was, perhaps, unaware that those very shortcomings on the part of 
his characters make them human beings rather than plaster saints or villains. While 
there is no attempt at character development, the play would be true to life were 
it not for the long metaphorical and florid speeches and the numerous allusions. 

As in many other classical plays, the mirthful and the tragic are blended together, 
usually in the dialogues between the gracioso and his master. Barranco, who com- 
pares favorably with the best graciosos of the Calderonian school, is one of the most 
important characters of the play. Although vulgar, he is very witty at all times.” 
He frequently parodies his master’s speech, as when Federico, arriving at the garden 
of Roselinda at night, soliloquizes: 


“Va la celeste Esfera, 
vendié a Neptuno arrogante 
aquel precioso diamante, 
que en el Oriente cogiera; 

y a su interéz lisongera 

por fabricarle un agrado, 

sobre el de zafir estrado, 

en ricas monedas de oro, 

ostenta todo el tesoro, 

7s Neptuno le ha costado. 
dar esta quinta quiero” 


True to the stereotyped character of the gracioso, who is always afraid, Barranco, 
while parodying his master’s words, expresses his fear in the following manner: 


“Ya que en essas quadras bellas 
murié el diurno arrebol, 
y del erico del Sol 
castafias salen de estrellas: 
atento pondré las hellas 
por el miedo que en mi v4, 
que en fer yo nco esta 

’ la causa a mi miedo cruel, 
pues de dia se huye del, 
mas de noche en el se da: 


® Lines 1830 to 1840 incl. 

Line 1863. 

10 Lines 2891 to 2900 incl. 

11 See Lines 1980 ff., 1990 ff. and 2062 ff. 
12 Line 576 ff. 
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Y asi recelo muy bien, 

que por ser la noche obscura, 
todos, quiera mi ventura, 

que en este Barranco den: 

y exercitando el desdén 

mi fortuna por su modo, 

a sospecharme acomodo, 

que si ya Barranco soy, 
Lamagal me he de ver oy 
quando me pongan de todo. "18 


Not only does Barranco make much use of his name for punning, but he also, 
for the same purpose, makes use of situations and the physical appearance of those 
who surround him, as when he arrives at the palace to inform the king of the plot 


to assassinate him. 

e dezis 

“Bar. Que es cosa 
de grandisima importancia 
el tener tu Magestad 
las orejas de una vara. 

“Rey. Para que? 

“Bar. Para escucharme.” 


It could hardly be said that Barranco himself advances the plot to any extent, 
as the gracioso does in some of the plays of Calderén. However, like other graciosos, 
he serves to make known his master’s feelings and intentions through conversations. 
(The same is true of Laura, the maid, with relation to Roselinda.) Only once in 
the whole play does Barranco alone cause the action to progress: that is, when, 


having been sent to Roselinda’s garden to prepare the way for Federico, he overhears 
the conversation between Carlos and Roselinda and decides to report immediately 
to the King. 

Almeida makes much use of soliloquies and asides, of which there are over one 
hundred in La verdad escurecida. 

The devices used by Almeida do not differ from those of the school of Calderén. 
He used the same stock characters. Lovers do not recognize imposters in the dark, 
with the result that one person is taken for another. Soliloquies and conversations 
are usually overheard at a time when there is ground for misunderstanding or else 
when they convey important information, as, for instance, in La verdad escurecida 
when Federico, posing as Carlos, is talking to Roselinda, and the King and Carlos 
arrive; when Barranco hears the conversation between Roselinda and Carlos; when 
Federico goes to the garden of Roselinda for the second time and hears also the 
conversation of Carlos and Roselinda; when the King visits the prison and hears a 
part of the conversation between Federico and Barranco, etc. Likewise, actions 
are misunderstood, as, when Carlos pretends to defend the King in Roselinda’s 
garden; when Federico defends the King in his dream; and when he enters the 
palace with the dagger in his hand just when the King expects the assassin. The 
coincidence of Federico’s wearing the hat described by Barranco as that of the 
assassin is also a device which is frequently employed in one form or another by 
dramatists of the period and which is still made use of. Ve 'ed women and embozados, 
common in many classical plays, do not appear in La verdad escurecida, 

Outstanding in this comedia are the small number of characters and the com- 
parative simplicity of the plot. 

18 Lines 596 to 615 incl. 

M4 Lines 2001 to 2005 incl. 
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I]I. A COMPARISON OF LA VERDAD ESCURECIDA WITH CALDER- 
ON’S COMEDIA UN CASTIGO EN TRES VENGANZAS 


La verdad escurecida is strikingly similar to Calderén’s Un castigo en tres ven- 
ganzas, published in 1634." Both comedias have the same stock characters: Federico 
and Laura are identical in both plays: Flor, Duke Carlos of Burgundy, and Clotaldo 
are the equivalent of Roselinda, El Rey and Duke Carlos, respectively, in Almeida’s 
play, and the Becoquin of Calderén’s play is the Barranco of Almeida’s. In La 
verdad escurecida, however, there are only six important and two minor characters, 
while in Un castigo en tres venganzas, there are ten important characters and several 
minor ones. The action of both plays takes place in France. 

The complicated plot of Un castigo en tres venganzas is greatly simplified in 
La verdad escurecida, but on the whole it is the same: the Duke of Burgundy discovers 
that there is a plot afoot to kill him, but he does not know which of the four nobles 
is the traitor. He knows that Federico has been loyal, but he banishes him from 
court when, becoming incensed over the plot, Federico defies Clotaldo in his presence. 
We find, however, that Clotaldo is the traitor, his intention being to kill the Duke, 
become Duke of Burgundy himself and marry Flor, Federico’s betrothed. In La 
verdad escurecida, the King is aware of Carlos’ treachery in the beginning, but circum- 
stances make him change his mind and distrust both Federico and Carlos. In both 
plays the character of Federico falls into disgrace through a series of incidents which 
involve him more and more until he is imprisoned. 

In Calderén's play, Federico is about to be executed when the Duke, suspecting 
that he is innocent, visits him in prison and discovers Clotaldo’s guilt and Federico’s 
innocence. Federico is finally freed, and marries Flor. In La verdad escurecida, the 
King also visits Federico in prisoa, is convinced of his innocence, and frees him to 
marry Roselinda. Both the Carlos of Almeida’s play and the Clotaldo of Calderén’s 
are killed, although under different circumstances. 

Roselinda’s part differs from that of Flor in that the latter is faithful to her 
suitor, Federico, and does not take part in the plot, while Roselinda is involved in 
the conspiracy against the King, who jilted her, and takes advantage of Carlos’ 
infatuation for her to accomplish her purpose. 

A close parallel also exists in many of the scenes: Un castigo en tres venganzas 
opens with Enrique, a relative of the Duke, arriving at the court of the Duke of 
Burgundy from Saxony, where he had been sent on a mission. It is at the time of 
his arrival that the plot is revealed. In La verdad escurecida the play opens with 
Federico arriving at the court of the King of France from Spain, where he had, 
likewise, been sent on a mission. In this scene Carlos expresses in asides his hatred 
for the King. In both plays the loyalty of Federico is made evident. 

In Calderén’s play a scene follows between Federico and Becoquin, the gracioso, 
in which they speak about Flor. In Almeida’s play, the second scene is between 
Federico and Barranco, in which Roselinda, referred to as flor, is also the subject 
of their dialogue. Both Federicos express their great love for their respective ladies. 

In Act 11, Scene V, of Un castigo en tres venganzas, Clotaldo is about to kill 
the Duke, who is asleep. Federico, who is hiding behind some foliage, comes out 
and defends him. The Duke awakes, and Clotaldo makes him believe that he 
(Clotaldo) defended him against Federico. There are three scenes in La verdad 
escurecida that strongly suggest this scene of Calderén’s play: The scene in Roselinda’s 


 B.A.E., vol. 14, p. 669, Comedias de Calderén de la Barca, vol. 4. 
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garden, when Carlos pretends to defend the King against Federico; the scene in 
the same garden when Federico, hiding behind some foliage, hears Carlos promise 
that he is going to kill the King and comes out to defend the King, killing Carlos; 
and the scene between the King and Federico in the palace, when Federico, speaking 
in his sleep, causes the King to swerve from his purpose of killing him. 

In Act III, Scene VII, of Un castigo en tres venganzas, between Duke Carlos 
and Clotaldo, the latter makes a strong accusation against Federico. Duke Carlos, 
however, has a feeling that Federico is loyal: 


“ Duque. 
“Mucho mi amor le ——* 
Pues siempre conoci en é 
Alma noble en pecho fiel.’’ * 


but he distrusts Clotaldo: 
“ DuQuE. 
“(Ap. El aprieta demasiado. 
rd iera y horrible conquista!) 
e, y dilea Manfredo ... 


“CLOTALDO. 
e 
Mandas, sefior, que le diga? 
“ DuQuE. 
(Ap. envidia, fiera enemiga!) 
ile, pues..." 


A similar scene begins in Act II of La verdad escurecida, Carlos accuses Federico, 
and the King distrusts Carlos: 


“Rey. Ovcomo recelo, y dudo (aparte) 
© como imagino, y temo 
que las palabras de Carlos 
son artificios de fu 
que el que de lexos les mira 
bebe en sus llamas recreo, 
} el que de cerca les busca 
lora ruina en su incendio . . 


and later, in the third scene of the same act, the King expresses doubt as to Federico’s 
guilt, and visits him in his room in an effort to discover either his guilt or his innocence. 


“El Rey al patio 
“Rey. Al quarto de Federico, (aparte) 
me quise agora passar, 
porque como oy no me ha visto 
pretendo inquerir sagaz, 
algun indicio a su culpa, 
o algun rastro a mi pesar.”’ 19 


6 B.A.E., vol. 12, p. 391, Scene 7. 

1 B.A.E., vol. 12, pp. 391-2, Scene 7. 
18 Line 1215 ff. 

19 Lines 1536 to 1541 incl. 
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In Act II, Scene XVI, of Calderén’s play, the Duke visits Federico in prison, 
for he still doubts his guilt. After a conversation with Federico, he is absolutely 
convinced of his innocence and Clotaldo’s guilt. In Act III, Scene VI, of Almeida’s 
play, the King also visits the prison for the same purpose and, after hearing the 
conversation between Federico and Barranco, is convinced of Federico’s innocence 
and reassured of Carlos’ guilt. 

Both plays end with the marriage of the Federicos to their respective ladies; 
but in La verdad escurecida, Barranco marries Roselinda’s maid, Laura, the marriage 
of the gracioso and the maid having been a stock device in the classical drama. 
PEDRO VILLA FERNANDEZ 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 

New York UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Georg Brandes, Voltaire. Translated by Otto Kruger and Pierce Butler, New 
York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1930, 2 vols., 408 and 385 pp. 


The cosmopolitan mind of Georg Brandes had the world for its province. He 
embraced all of its thought, all of its art,—and there must have been moments that 
he deplored that this vast heritage of culture was not vast and rich enough for his 
omnivorous curiosity. One of his aversions was the sterile futility into which a too 
narrow “specialism” too frequently degenerates. He could never dehumanize his 
knowledge. Assertive and stimulating, it sprang not from his memory only, but 
from the whole man. It vibrated at all times with the passion of a personality; 
it exalted the greatest thinkers and artists of the European past; it celebrated those 
“good Europeans’”’ who set the example to the intellectual citizens of the world of 
to-morrow—Goethe, Nietzsche or Voltaire. He could have entitled his studies 
“symphonies to the heroes of the mind.” From his Soeren Kierkegaard (1877), 
that battling Brandt of absolute idealism, through his Shakespeare (1895), his Heine 
(1897), his Friedrich Nietzsche, or his Henrik Ibsen (1898), he proclaimed loudly his 
admirations,—and no less loudly his hatred of intolerant mediocrity, of unintelligent 
jealousy, of personal persecutions,—his hatred of every variety of bigotry and 
pedantry. National prejudices notwithstanding, he glorified Goethe in 1915, Voltaire 
in 1916, and Michel Angelo in 1918. In the midst of the tragedy of the war, he 
revealed his reverence for the endangered European culture. And it is no accident 
that at the moment of peace he dedicated a biography to that founder of European 
Unity in the past, Julius Caesar. He wrote some of these works when over eighty, 
and in his last as in his earliest productions he remained true to his ideal,—the 
liberation of criticism from provincialism, schoolmaster’s morgue and nationalist 
bias,—the affirmation that human thought can never be made the property of 
passing nations, and a slave to their passions,—that all of it remains our unique 
cultural heritage, forever inviolable to politics, oppression, intolerance, wars, or the 
diversities of race and language. Sad epoch in which such affirmations were needed! 

In all of his critical works or in his esthetic studies, he stressed that artists, 
thinkers or scientists are great not because of, but mostly notwithstanding their 
race, their nation and their times. Their value consists primarily in their ability 
to rise above their surroundings, as leaders for all countries. The clarity of human 
thought, which they reflect, is made of innumerable light-beams streaming from all 
sides, from the past and the present, reflecting one another as in invisible mirrors, 
crossing their rays and weaving them together into one diffuse refulgence. And 
which group or race shall claim: “‘ This clarity is mine’’? 

In this cosmopolitan attitude lies the main significance of Brandes. Embattled 
for decades by triumphant mediocrity he could have said, “Je n’aime que la vérité 
dans I’univers, et je l’ai dite.’ And what could it matter if that truth sounded like 
treason? With him scholarship was a battle for ideas and humanity—and not a 
cool compilation of fact and innumerable data. Not that he neglected information, 
—but he despised footnotes and elaborate references; he rejected detail for interpre- 
tation; he preferred to paint a full length portrait done with a vigorous brush. He 
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wrote a two-volume biography of Goethe without direct reference to the labors of 
his predecessors, and his large work on Voltaire contains no allusion to the extensive 
critical literature about him that grew up during the last century. But it is composed 
with great sympathy for a free-mind, with whom Brandes had so much in common. 

But lively and sympathetic as it is, the work has “les défauts de ses qualités.” 
It does not bring new documents or a reinterpretation of the known facts; it does 
not show sufficiently the evolution of Voltaire’s thought; and its attempt to trace 
its influence upon the French Revolution remains largely lyrical exclamation, because 
it has no social-historic background. As an example of the lack of attention to 
detail, I may take (p. 57) the presentation of Voltaire’s relations with the Société 
du Temple, that association of free-minded epicureans who are reputed to have had 
a deep influence upon his youthful mind. Most of Voltaire’s biographers state 
that he was introduced into this group at the age of twelve and that, in the Temple, 
he astonished these “‘ wise men”’ by his precocious wit and his irreligious scepticism. 
But I believe that this is merely a parody (originally due, no doubt, to some irrever- 
ential wit) of Jesus Christ’s appearance, at the age of twelve, in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, where his wisdom astonished the doctors. The parallel is too striking 
not to have been forced, the more that other biographers (f.i. C. E. Vulliamy, Voltaire, 
p- 9) delay Voltaire’s entrance into this daring group until his twenty-first year, 
long after he had finished his studies. Now, Brandes simply puts part of the two 
theories together, without perceiving that they remain in conflict: “‘ Here the young 
man, fresh from school and university, was introduced by his godfather, the Abbé de 
Chateauneuf, at the age of twelve.”’ But, at the age of twelve Voltaire had evidently 
not finished his studies in “‘school and university.”” He left the college Louis-le- 
Grand in June 1711, at the age of sixteen. And it is very unlikely that he became a 
member of the Société du Temple even at that moment, since the Grand-Prieur de 
Vendéme, who resided at the Temple and around whose table these wits gathered, 
was expelled from Paris from 1706 to 1715. At the time of the Grand-Prieur’s 
return Voltaire was twenty years old, and if about that time he became a guest at 
these convivial feasts, he could not have been introduced there by his godfather, 
the Abbé de Ch&ateauneuf (as Brandes repeats after other historians), since this 
witty and dissolute musicographer died in 1709 before Voltaire left school (1711). 
For this reason, apparently, some biographers give the honor of having been Voltaire’s 
introducer in the Temple to Lefévre de Caumartin (1653-1720). Other examples 
could be supplied of such traditional errors that frequently enough found their way 
into Brandes’ work,—but in the essential outlines he is not only correct, but superior 
to his predecessors. 

He also follows a tradition in depicting Voltaire’s philosophy as ‘‘un chaos 
d’idées claires."” Yet his thought is at no time either vacillating or fluid. His 
main conceptions “‘se laissent prendre comme une poignée de cailloux trés durs” 
(Ph. Van Tieghem); and we should credit him with enough intellectual perspicacity 
to have codrdinated his principal beliefs, at any given period of his life, into coherent 
sets of values, moral and intellectual. Voltaire’s thought seems chaotic (and yet 
lucid) only because it is in constant evolution. The optimist Voltaire of Le Mondain 
is not the pessimist Voltaire of the Candide; and the enthusiast of Newton’s system, 
at one period, is not the sceptic, who in Micromégas expounds that physical sciences 
can evolve only intelligible formulae, without being able to discover ‘‘natural laws,” 
etc. His mind was never fixed and stationary; he never constructed a neat system 
(once for all) in which every affirmation is dogmatically graded and valued, and 
which would give, forever, a satisfying answer to all our questions and our problems. 
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He was too deeply a relativist not to fear the absolute of any fixed system. In his 
work we perceive, during sixty years, a succession of relative and provisional “‘sys- 
tems,” intelligible at each moment, but chaotic to us when we throw them out of 
their chronological order and out of their interrelation at a given date. Ina word, 
the evolution of Voltaire’s thought should be studied. Many of his “‘hard rocks of 
thought”’ disintegrated, but he always succeeded in adding new ones to his assorted 
collection; and his philosophy is not ‘‘chaotic”’ for being in constant evolution, and 
for tending, in general, towards a more and more thorough relativism,—or even 
fictionism,—in history and philosophy, and toward the A/s ob in action. 

His influence on the French Revolution—as well as that of Rousseau—will be 
more precisely studied in Professor Mornet’s forthcoming volume on the Intellectual 
Origins of the French Revolution. Brandes has given but a general outline of this 
aspect of Voltaire’s work. Yet, with all its shortcomings, his biography dwarfs its 
competitors in the field,—even the eight-volume work of G. Desnoiresterres. Al- 
though this remains a valuable reference work,—filled with proofs, documents, 
references and notes,—it appears as a lifeless and a somewhat confused record when 
compared with this nimble and vigorous mise-en-scéne of Voltaire’s life of strife. 
And Brandes stands solidly above the innumerable popular concoctions, masquer- 
ading as lively and breath-taking Voltaire biographies, which, of late, have been 
rolling from the printer’s presses as a pitiless avalanche. . . . The competent 
translation by O. Kruger and Pierce Butler makes available to a wider circle of 
readers a work that has sustained its reputation since its appearance in Danish in 
1916-17. 


G. L. van RoosBRoEcK 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Juan Timoneda, El Patrafiuelo, ed. Federico Ruiz Morcuende, Madrid, 1930 (Clésicos 
castellanos, vol. 101), lx + 242 pp. 


A reprinting of the 1567 edition of the Patrafiuelo is welcomed because the 
1576 impression has for a long time been the first known edition of this work, and 
has been considered by some to be the princeps. Mr. Charles B. Brown, however, 
discovered, in 1928, a copy of the 1567 impression in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid. Sr. Morcuende now reprints this edition, modernizing the spelling and 
punctuation, but giving a vocabulary of the words he changes as they are found in 
the 1567 impression, a list which he hopes will be of philological interest. The 
editor does not hesitate to accept this edition of the Patrafiuelo as the princeps. 
In this supposition he is in all probability correct. Although Mayans in the prologue 
of his edition of Montalvo’s El] Pastor de Filida (1792) mentions an impression of 
1566, his statement still remains unproved. Furthermore, the approbatio was given 
no earlier than September 22, 1566, and the Suma del privilegio of the 1567 edition 
makes no mention of a previous impression. 

In the prologue of his edition Sr. Morcuende includes a sketch of Timoneda’s 
life, a summary of the sources of the patrafias, a description of the 1567 edition, 
a vocabulary, and a bibliography. The notes to the edition are few and chiefly 
philological. The editor has assembled most of the data available on Timoneda’s 
life, making use of the important information contained in Serrano y Morales, 
Diccionario de las imprentas en Valencia (Valencia, 1898-99), though disregarding 
the valuable study of Henri Mérimée, L’Art dramatique a Valencia (Toulouse, 1913). 
He logically places the date of the birth of Timoneda somewhere in the first few 
years of the 16th century. 
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The editor refers to the sources of the Patrafiuelo as definitely determined, and 
cites Felix Liebrecht (Geschichte der Prosadichtung, Berlin, 1851, p. 500), Salva 
(D. Pedro Salv4 y Mallen, Catdlogo de la biblioteca de Salud, Valencia, 1872, II, 186; 
Salv4 quotes the person who owned the 1759 edition of the Patrafiuelo before he 
obtained it), and Menéndez y Pelayo (Origenes de la novela, 11, xlix-tviii). The 
sources of the Patrafiuelo, however, have never been stated except in summary and 
inaccurate fashion. Such is the case with the three works mentioned above, and 
to these three may be added similar summaries by Carlos Aribau (‘‘ Discurso pre- 
liminar sobre la novela espajiola,’’ Biblioteca de autores espafioles, 111, xxxi) and 
Ferdinand Wolf (Jahrbiicher der Literatur, Wien, CXXII, 115). It is true that 
Menéndez y Pelayo goes into detail more than any of the other writers. Sr. Mor- 
cuende simply follows the preceding writers in designating the sources. Although it 
is not possible in this study to discuss in detail the sources of the patrafias, I shall 
speak briefly of the patrafias for which I think Sr. Morcuende has inaccurately 
given the sources. Number 2 proceeds not directly from the Decameron, X, 10, 
but from Petrarch’s Latin version of the story (De obedientia ac fide uxoria). This 
has been pointed out by Caroline B. Bourland, Boccaccio and the Decameron in 
Castilian and Catalan Literature (N. Y., Paris, 1905, pp. 163 ff.). Number 3 
the editor attributes to Massucio, Ji Novellino, 1. Although Timoneda is more 
similar to Massucio than to any other version, he seems to have followed oral sources. 
This is evidenced by the fact that he differs radically from Massucio in several 
points, some of which are common to other versions of the story: 1) Timoneda 
mentions gifts of money and jewels from the monk (See “Le Sacristan de Cluni”’ 
in Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabliaux, Paris, 1829, IV, 267). 2) The monk is killed by a 
blow on the head. This is contained in various versions (See Archer Taylor, ‘‘ Dane 
Hew, Munk of Leicestre,”” Modern Philology, XV, 1917, pp. 29-54). 3) The husband 
carries the corpse instead of having the servant carry it. 4) A quarrel between 
husband and wife results in the wife’s betraying her husband, who is then condemned 
to death (Cf. Historia Septem Sapientum, ed. Georg Buchner, Erlangen and Leipzig, 
1889, p. 57). As for Number 6, Sr. Morcuende quotes Menéndez y Pelayo as 
suggesting Giraldi’s Hecatommithi, Deca I, nov. 9; Liebrecht as suggesting Sercambi, 
Novelle, nov. 4; and Salv4’s copy, Petrus Alphonsus. The version of this story 
most similar to Timoneda, however, is the Novella di Bussotto (1550?), an Italian 
tale in verse, whose summary is given by Giambattista Passano, J Novellieri italiani 
in verso, Bologna, 1868, p. 91. Although the story is available only in summary 
form, it can be seen that it is more similar to Timoneda in framework than any 
other version: man returns a lost purse; pulls off a donkey's tale; runs into a woman, 
causing her miscarriage; is carried before the judge. Whether Timoneda followed 
this story in particular or whether he followed the 16th century oral version repre- 
sented by the novella can not be definitely stated. In Number 7, Timoneda follows 
not only Alonso de la Vega’s La Duquesa de la Rosa but also Bandello, Le Novelle, 
II, 44. He simply makes use of two sources. The points of similarity in Bandello 
and Timoneda not found in Alonso are: 1) the woman knows of the Spaniard only 
by hearsay; 2) the duchess feigns a necessary trip to Santiago; 3) the stay of the 
duchess at the palace of the Spaniard is premeditated. The influence of Bandello 
is more remote than that of Alonso but nevertheless significant. No source has 
been discovered for the ninth patrafia, but there is a story in Girolamo Parabosco’s 
I Diporti, 11, 11 (Biblioteca del Viaggiatore, V, 810-13) which is similar to Timoneda 
in general outline and serves to show that such stories were being written. Timoneda 
probably depended upon some Italian tale for this patrafia. It is true that the 
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tenth tale proceeds from the Fdbulas de Pilpay, but it seems to come directly from 
the Directorium humanae vitae of John of Capua. The wording of Timoneda agrees 
more closely with this version than with any of the other versions of the Panchatantra. 
Number 19 is taken from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, canto v, and not from Bandello, 
I, 22. The detail with which Timoneda follows Ariosto as compared to the slight 
similarity to Bandello can leave no doubt as to the source of this patrafia. Number 
21 is based upon Gautier de Coinci’s Miracles de Notre Dame, and not upon the 
Gesta Romanorum, chapter CI. Timoneda’s story corresponds closely to that of 
Gautier, and this cannot be said with reference to any other version of the Crescentia 
legend. Timoneda probably followed the Old Spanish translation of Gautier of 
the 14th century (See the edition of Adolfo Mussafia, Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie, LIII, 1867, pp. 499-562). 

In listing the editions of the Patrafiuela, Sr. Morcuende has overlooked the 
following: a second edition of 1576 in the Biblioteca Nacional (Mr. Brown also 
discovered this edition); Lisboa, 1580; Sevilla, 1583; an edition of 1586 in Madrid 
(mentioned by Mr. Rudolph Schevill in a letter of April 4, 1928); Valencia, 1925. 

As for the bibliography on the works of Timoneda in general, the editor has 
taken no note of the important book of Antonio Palau y Dulcet (Manuel del librero 
hispano-americano, Barcelona, 1927, VII, 33-34). Although he may not have 
intended to give a complete list of the studies on Timoneda, he might well have 
included the following: Henri Mérimée, L’Art dramatique @ Valencia (Toulouse, 
1913, pp. 128-227); Antonio Garcia Boiza, La Oveja Perdida de Timoneda (Salamanca, 
1921, Introduction); P. Felix Olmedo, ‘‘Un nuevo Ternario de Juan de Timoneda” 
(Razon y Fé, 1917); J. Mariscal de Gante, Los Autos sacramentales (Madrid, 1911, 
pp. 68-77). 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louts, Mo. 


SHERMAN EorF 


Dr. Raymond Boissier, La Mettrie, médecin, pamphlétaire et philosophe, Paris, Société 

d’ Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1931, pp. 182. 

“The reason,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson, “‘why the authors, which are yet 
read, of the sixteenth century, are so little understood, is, that they are read alone; 
and no help is borrowed from those who lived with them, or before them.” By the 
same token much that is obscure to us in the theories of La Mettrie becomes intel- 
ligible when studied in relation to the tendencies in philosophy and in science before 
and during his time. Dr. Boissier has wisely sought the genesis of these theories 
in the medical training of La Mettrie; and we are fortunate in having the inquiry 
carried out by a professional clinician. Dr. Boissier is very familiar with history 
of medical science in the 18th century; and it is this knowledge which gives his 
study its value. 

After briefly reviewing La Mettrie’s life of adventure and, as it is often charged, 
of dissipation, which has furnished his enemies with a convenient handle to the 
stick with which it was customary to castigate the philosopher, Dr. Boissier examines 
his training as a medical student, if training it can be called, for, at the end of his 
course of studies at the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, he lacked both the certificate 
of diligence and,—what was also required before he could present himself for his 
orals,—a testimonial of good character. However there were provincial faculties 
less rigorous in their requirements, Rheims for example, where all candidates passed 
their examinations with high honors. The thesis which he defended has not been 
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preserved, but, judging from those which exist, there is no cause for regret over the 
loss. Thus dubiously qualified to practise he returned to his native city of Saint- 
Malo in search of clients; and it was there that, during his leisure hours, which must 
have been considerable, he translated into French the Latin works of Boerhaave 
under whom he had studied for a short time at Leyden. Dr. Boissier has expounded 
the three rival doctrines of medical science which divided the medical world of the 
18th century into the school of iatro-mécaniciens, founded by Boerhaave and later 
developed by the teachings of Haller; the vitalists led by Hoffmann and animists 
by Stahl. It is a fact of primary importance, according to Dr. Boissier, that La 
Mettrie espoused the doctrine of his former teacher, for it is upon his system that 
he later built his entire philosophic edifice. Although some of his translations were 
annotated with great care, La Mettrie’s practice did not flourish, so that during the 
Austrian war we see him in the Gardes Frangaises as a surgeon, in which capacity 
his opportunities for enlarging his empirical knowledge should have been great. 
But apart from a treatise on the effect of a fever on himself, his only publications 
during this period were a number of atrabilious pamphlets on the medical faculties 
which had, in his own estimation, treated him so harshly. For these pamphlets he 
was exiled from France, to be received, thanks to Maupertuis, at the court of the 
Roi-Philosophe where his days were ended in 1751 by a violent indigestion. 

The agitated life, the mediocre studies and dubious degree augur ill for La 
Mettrie’s competence as a man of science. Yet it is not upon this evidence alone 
that he is to be judged. In addition to the works already mentioned, La Mettrie 
wrote three treatises, one on vertigo, one on dysentery and another on asthma. 
Dr. Boissier does not think very highly of these productions, but, as he says, the 
elements of appreciation are lacking at a distance of two hundred years. Their 
besetting fault is the fault of most scientific writers of the time: too great a pre- 
occupation with theories, absence of direct observation. The logical question to 
ask here, it seems, is: Did he possess the medical science of his day? It appears 
that he did. As a biologist Dr. Boissier has many good things to say about La 
Mettrie, over-influenced in this, as it appears, by his refutation of the Mosaic cosmos 
ex abrupto and his hypothesis of the law of evolution, one of the oldest guesses of 
human thought. Here more credit is due to his courage than to his originality in 
taking a stand against the teachings of the Faculties which were still under the 
aegis of the Church. The philosopher is a sequela of the doctor: ‘‘sa philosophie 
s’explique totalement par sa formation médicale, et plus particuliérement par les 
influences iatro-mécaniciennes, dont il n’a jamais pu se débarrasser. Ses méthodes, 
ses théories, ses essais d’expérimentation, sont inspirés directement de Boerhaave, 
son maitre, et qu’il n’a jamais renié.”” In conclusion Dr. Boissier touches upon the 
question of the influence of the Aristippos of modern Materialism on his contempo- 
raries. It was long ago pointed out by Lange that La Mettrie was the real precursor 
of many of the favorite ideas of the 18th century philosophers. Yet it is a striking 
fact that his name is passed over in silence by them who were so often anxious to 
find a father for their theories. The reason for this Dr. Boissier finds in the hostility 
which his person and his violent ergotisms aroused. He was, as it were, a victim 
of a conspiracy of silence, for the number of} editions of his works testifies that he 
was read. Of recent years his stock has gone up, and those who are interested to 
see his position brought up to date will find an able exposition of it in Mr. J. Need- 
ham’s book, Man a Machine. 


A. E. A. NauGHTon 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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André Brulé, La Vie au dix-huititme Siecle: Les Gens de Lettres, Paris, Editions 

Marcel Seheur (1929), 121 pp. and illustrations. 

With this unusually well-informed volume André Brulé has opened a series, 
La Vie au dix-huitiéme Siécle, which is to contain several more monographs depicting 
diverse aspects of that complex eighteenth century, whose thought and strifes 
remain still to-day so actual and passionating. Among these aspects there are some 
in which even special students of that period will find much to glean, as, for instance, 
La Bohéme, La Maison, L’Armée, Les Comédiennes, etc. André Brulé’s volume on 
the ‘‘man of letters” and the material conditions of his production is an excellent 
background-study which stresses aspects to which literary historians do not always 
give sufficient importance. His precise knowledge of the period has allowed him 
to penetrate behind the stage-setting and to see the actors in their shirt-sleeves and 
without their wigs. He shows how men of letters, powerless, despised, and unpaid, 
were, at the beginning of the century, almost entirely dependent upon the good-will 
and the whims of a patron; how they gradually gained power and influence by ap- 
pealing to a larger public and by becoming the leaders of opinion. This liberation 
of the intellectual was not merely a matter of intellectual prestige: it was based 
also upon an increase in material rewards, upon financial independence, without 
which their intellectual standing would have been but masked slavery. Their 
increased freedom coincided with the first great popular successes of their books. 
Marmontel’s Bélisaire, which now seems so mediocre, was read all over Europe; 
at least 50,000 copies were sold. The receipts of the first representation of La 
Harpe’s Coriolan amounted to 10,400 livres; the first twenty representations of Le 
Mariage de Figaro produced over 100,000 francs,—and the play was acted on over 
one hundred nights, so that the total receipts for the first year must have been near 
half a million francs. These figures should be multiplied by twenty to arrive at an 
estimate in money values of to-day. In the latter part of the century even minor 
authors received from booksellers sums that would have seemed fantastic during 
the Regency. In 1750 the Cénie of Mme de Graffigny brought her 4,800 livres for 
14 representations, and the publishers paid her 2,500 francs for her rights. Colardeau 
received from the actors 4,000 livres for his play Astarbé, and 1,200 livres from his 
publisher. Le Jay paid him 4,500 livres for his Temple de Gnide. Pallissot received 
2,000 livres for the publication rights of his Les Philosophes; and Le Séducteur, a well- 
forgotten comedy of the now unknown Marquis de Biévre, brought him no less 
than 10,000 francs. In 1764, the great publisher Pankoucke opened his offices in 
Paris and inaugurated a golden age for authors. To Linguet he paid 10,000 livres 
a year as editor of the Journal de Politique et de Littérature; and from him Suard 
received 18,000 livres for his translation of the Voyages de Hawkesworth. Other 
publishers competed with him: it is said that Lacombe paid Marmontel 36,000 livres 
for the publishing rights of Les Incas. With this increase in financial independence 
came social prestige. Poets and novelists were no longer relegated among the valets 
of the rich; they became the center of attention in the salons. Many a mediocre 
wit, endowed with a pleasing face, could choose with whom to dine and wine among 
the nobility. Although most men of letters were of very plebeian extraction, by the 
end of the century they treated dukes and princes as equals. The man of letters 
was prosperous and influential; he was given sinecures; he received pensions from 
many sources; he was ‘‘protected’’ by the great, who frequently took care of his 
needs; he was, on the whole, well paid by the publishers—and spoiled by aristocratic 
ladies. Even the law came to his rescue. In 1777 literary property was recognized 
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and several penalties were prescribed for printers who issued spurious editions; in 
1780 the actors are obliged to increase the ‘‘author’s share,”’ the percentage they had 
to pay them for each representation. And each year saw dozens of new plays 
staged, not only on the official stages, but in the private theatres of the nobles, 
who suffered from theatre-mania. 

This increase in wealth and social prestige did not profit literature as an art. 
It favored very largely the mediocre. The arrivistes now became “intellectuals,” 
since it was the short road to reward. Socially gifted wits and flatterers wormed 
their way into the academies and the drawing-rooms; insinuating intrigues combined 
against men of real talent who might overshadow them. Some won, with the aid 
of official authorities who granted the pensions, a reputation as great authors— 
without ever producing any writings,—and only through the systematic exploitation 
of the means that ‘‘make fame.”” Rousseau died a poor man; but the Abbé Delille, 
“fils naturel d'un avocat du présidial de Clermont, piétre poéte dont les ceuvres les 
plus originales sont ses traductions; ce hanneton du Parnasse, comme Buffon I’appelle, 
qui s’en va de salon en salon, musqué, frisé, fleurant la bergamote, avec des petites 
graces et des petits saluts, spirituel d’ailleurs et papillonant joliment, merveilleux 
causeur, et grand ‘dupeur d’oreilles,’ est si fort 4 la mode que ‘les femmes se I’ar- 
rachent,’ se pament a la lecture de ses vers d’aprés Virgile ou d’aprés Pope, et qu’il 
dine chez la duchesse de Polignac avec la reine’’ (p. 103). Others, like Chamfort 
or Rivarol, squandered their very real gifts in idle conversation and a life of ease 
and dissipation. . . . The man of letters triumphed but he was cursed with sterility! 
Not all of them, however. In contrast with this devitalized drawing-room literature, 
where the intriguers and the mediocre reaped the largest reward, there grew up— 
from the people,—a young, harsh, realistic literature, naive sometimes, but filled 
with generous and sincere hopes and dreams. Sébastien Mercier, Restif de la 
Bretonne are no society parasites; they announce in their feverish instability and 
with their utopian dreams the coming reign of the revolution. A. Brulé has given 
a scholarly and well-documented tableau of the actual conditions of the production 
of literature and of the literary life in the eighteenth century, without which this 
complex epoch cannot fully be understood. 


G. L. van RoosBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


J. C. Versluys, Essai sur le Caractere de Lamennais, Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1929, 

158 pp. 

During the last decades several Dutch studies on French literature have been 
based upon a “‘classification of characters” evolved by G. Heymans, an esteemed 
psychologist known especially for his Psychology of Woman. He has compiled a 
list of questions—ninety in number,—which condense, says Dr. Versluys, “tout ce 
qui peut caractériser une personne.” Such a ‘“‘list of questions’’ may well be of 
use in the psychological tests of average living subjects; but as a method in literary 
history it seems without conclusive value. 

Lamennais was a flaming spirit, deeply aware of the brotherhood of all men in 
God; he threw himself tenaciously and energetically into the fray for the salvation 
of spiritual and material man, with the ardor of a Savonarola. Pope Leo XII 
called him ‘the last of the Church-Fathers.’’ When his Essai sur I’ Indifférence 
appeared Lacordaire cried out that he was “investi de la puissance de Bossuet.”’ 
And it is exactly for these reasons, I confess, that I do not understand why this 
volume studies so methodically the question: ‘‘ Lamennais était-il actif?"’ And the 
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meaning of this rather astonishing question is elucidated with a methodical precision: 
“Il est nécessaire pour poser la question clairement de définir ce mot. En effet 
par actifs M. Heymans ne désigne pas ceux qui agissent ou qui agissent beaucoup, 
mais ceux qui agissent facilement, en d’autres termes: ceux qui, pour entrer en 
activité, ont peu de résistance 4 vaincre, qui n’ont pas besoin de motifs trés forts.” 
And, after twenty-three pages of close citations,—substantiated by 204 footnotes,— 
the author concludes that Lamennais was active, in the sense that he acted easily. 
He adds that sometimes he was temporarily somewhat emotional and irresolute 
(especially at the beginning of his career), that sometimes he was temporarily 
discouraged because of ‘‘la sottise, la bassesse et la méchanceté des hommes,” and 
that he did not take enough exercise, although he showed signs of constant physical 
restlessness. 

But all of this bangs in an open door and repeats the obvious in great and 
frequently useless detail. Lamennais published more than 50 volumes, directed a 
daily paper, edited or annotated 24 volumes of Les meilleurs A pologistes, 20 of the 
Bibliotheque des Dames chrétiennes and a number of other works; he contributed to 
numerous reviews, etc. These labors alone, without considering his political action 
and his practical work, have always proven not only his ‘‘easy activity’’ but his 
hyper-activity in all possible meanings of the word. 

The second division, Emotivité, offered no more a problem than the first. The 
author wanted to study “‘l’intensité des émotions de Lamennais en les comparant a 
celles de l'homme moyen” and he explains: “II s’agit de savoir si elles sont plus 
vives, plus violentes, ou si leur acuité est moindre.’’ It has always been obvious 
that Lamennais was almost as emotional as Racine or Rousseau, and evidently 
very much more than “the average man.”’ He despised ‘“‘les ames séches”’; and 
one page from the Paroles d’un Croyant or from the Livre du Peuple makes all further 
demonstration superfluous. Nor is it a special sign of ‘“‘emotivity”’ that this leader 
of the people used frequently vigorous images and violent expressions in his political 
pamphlets, or that, oftentimes, he cried out his indignation before the sordid spectacle 
of human baseness, slander and cowardice; or that he disdained the triumphant 
mediocrity of the epoch of Louis-Philippe, the ‘‘Pharaon du juste milieu.’’ And, 
if he showed traces of melancholy, it was only of the melancholy of the believer who 
turns from this earthly life to the paradisial dream of heaven. His was a sadness 
without bitterness. ‘‘I] y a bien a pleurer en cette vie, mais le ciel est plus beau 
a travers les larmes.” 

The other divisions seem to add little to our understanding of Lamennais. 
Let us take, for instance, the chapter on Intelligence. Why ask the question whether 
Lamennais was intelligent? The author perceives that, and states: “‘II serait oiseux 
de discuter longuement la question de savoir si Lamennais a été intelligent, superficiel 
ou béte.”” Evidently! I confess that I was somewhat ruffled by the questions of 
Chapter VI, where the author inquires whether ascetic Lamennais ‘‘aime a faire 
bonne chére, s'il est adonné a la boisson et s’il méne une vie de débauché,”"—and I 
was considerably relieved and reassured after reading through 45 pages that Lamen- 
nais can retain his well-deserved reputation of frugality and austerity. 

This well-documented book, with its too elaborate demonstration of the well- 
known, comes to obvious and generally accepted conclusions: Lamennais was pas- 
sionate, ascetic, sincere, impractical, a man of strong beliefs and apostolic tendencies, 
This inquest remains superficial because its method is suited only to statistical 
investigation of average psychological tendencies; but it remains ineffectual when 
confronted with a personality which surpasses, in intensity and range, the psycho- 
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logical endowment of an ordinary individual. The yardstick istoo small. It cannot 
give the measure of Lamennais’ spiritual sincerity and intellectual passion,—the 
main springs of his being and his action. 


G. L. van RoosBroEcK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Gaudence Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism, Columbia 

University Press, 1930, 175 pp. 

Dr. Megaro’s study is a timely contribution both in his own field of political 
science and in the field of literature. In a day when the values of nationalism are 
being strenuously questioned, it is well to consider the historical forces involved; 
especially is this true of Italy. In a day when the largest country in Europe is 
preaching a literary doctrine of propaganda, it is well to examine what propagandic 
art has accomplished in the past. 

Briefly but adequately Dr. Megaro sketches the political situation on the 
Italian peninsula during the latter half of the eighteenth century; he points out the 
complete lack of adhesiveness among the different States. Blood, language and 
literature failed to bind them together. He shows us the volcanic young nobleman, 
Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803), a “‘sensitive, emotional nature, melancholic, obstinate, 
proud and ambitious.” In the first travels after his inadequate schooling we see 
the inception of two life-long prejudices, one anti-French, the other pro-English. 

Hatred for France and the French was one of his most bitter and constant 
emotions. Like Wordsworth, he first hailed the Revolution as a boon to liberty. 
He danced upon the ruins of the Bastille, carried home bits of brick for souvenirs. 
But again like Wordsworth, he soon turned against the new tyrants who had displaced 
the old. It mattered little whether a tyrant be a Bourbon or a proletarian, Alfieri 
hated him,—especially if he were French. It was in I} Misogallo (1784) that he 
summed up his hatred for all things Gallic. As the author points out, it is ironic 
that France, more than any other power, was eventually to be the most influential 
in bringing about the fulfillment of his dream of a united Italy. 

There were various reasons for his leaning toward England. Probably the 
greatest factor was the extent of English personal and political liberty in contrast 
with the rest of Europe. It is sometimes difficult to comprehend how the rotten 
and undermined political system of England in that day could have been a model 
for the enlightened of the Continent. But it must be recalled that English political 
institutions were failing, not so much in comparison with the neighboring powers 
as in comparison with their own ideals. Suffice it to say that the system of a consti- 
tutional monarchy as developed in England appealed to this radical nobleman. 
But he was, says the author, ‘“‘an agitator, not a political philosopher.’ This, no 
doubt, explains the use of his tragedies by opposing political faiths to prove their 
clashing theories. 

A classicist in form and materials, Alfieri preached the Romantic doctrines of 
Liberty and Natural Rights. Utilizing established classic lore for characters and 
plots, he hurled his bitter, clean-limbed tragedies against the enemies of liberty. 
Thus he attacked political tyrants, the Catholic Church, the tyranny of man and 
the tyranny of the mob. He was a political agitator who used the art of Sophocles 
to thrust home his message. In the light of Lenin's theories of propagandic literature 
this phase of Alfieri’s work becomes more than a little interesting. 

Alfieri believed that the Italian people could be brought to a unified state only 
through the leadership of its literary men. In Del principe e delle lettre (1778), 
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he attacked the principle of literary patronage as a detriment to freedom. With 
Rousseau and Johnson he rang the death-knell of that system which had too long 
prevailed. He saw a group of independent, literary noblemen as the possible 
tribunes of the State, safeguardians of the people’s liberty. He himself completely 
satisfied the conditions he set for others. 

By emphasizing the ‘first Italy’ Alfieri stirred the embers of nationalism and 
patriotism. The classic virtues of liberty, love of country, pride of race he extolled, 
in order that the future might create a new Italy. He saw Italy weak and impotent, 
he tried to fire her with the will to free herself from the tyranny of her despotic 
rulers and despotic invaders. He succeeded. Following his pioneering came a 
body of patriotic writers and, in their wake, a nationalistic mass movement. Cavour 
and Garibaldi came at last to fulfill the promise of the tumult. 

Dr. Megaro admirably stresses the contradiction of the man Alfieri. He was a 
Romantic classicist, a radical nobleman, a believer in religion yet an enemy of the 
Church, a propagandist equally scornful of monarchs and mobs. To students of 
history and literature he must loom large upon their horizons. It is fortunate that 
we have so able a key to the man and his ideas as Dr. Megaro has given us. 


Louis C. JonEs 
NEw YorRK 


FRENCH Book NOTES 


Francis Jammes, Lecgons poétiques, Paris, Mercure de France, 1930, 286 pp. 

A different Francis Jammes stands here revealed,—a well-read critic who has a 
perspicacious and humorous view of literature. He evokes the pathetic figure of 
Baudelaire with whom he has a conversation that is a confession; he caricatures the 
bronze-voiced Victor Hugo as a seller of popular ballads; and in Ronsard he detects 
naively poetic lines that could have been written by—Francis Jammes himself. 
For instance: 

“Dés la pointe du jour, je m’en vais 4 Matines; 


td mon bréviaire au poing; je chante quelquefois, 
ais c’est bien rarement, car j'ai mauvaise voix.’ 


In the midst of these ‘portraits vivants’’ of the poets he reveres or knew as 
his friends, he tosses off a number of exact literary judgments, which do honor to 
his sensitiveness as a poet, but which may remain questionable to critics whose 
esthetic perception is more obtuse. He makes one feel the kinship between Racine 
and Mallarmé; between, for instance, these lines from Phédre: 


“C'est moi, Prince, c’est moi dont I’utile secours 
Vous efit du Labyrinthe enseigné les détours. 
Que de soins m’efit cofités cette téte charmante: 
Un fil n’efit point assez rassuré votre amante. 
Compagne du péril qu’il yous fallait chercher, 
Moi-méme devant vous j’aurais voulu marcher; 
Et Phédre au Labyrinthe avec vous descendue 
Se serait avec vous retrouvée, ou perdue. .. .” 


And these from the A prés- Midi d'un Faune: 


“Tant pis! vers le bonheur d’autres m’entraineront 
Par leur tresse nouée aux cornes de mon front: 
Tu sais, ma passion, que, pourpre et déja mare, 
Chaque grenade éclate et d’abeilles murmure; 

Et notre sang, épris de qui le va saisir, 
Coule pour tout l’essaim éternel du désir. . . .’ 
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““Méme clavier, mémes timbres, méme substance, méme frénésie, méme perfection 
classique,’’ comments Francis Jammes. His new volume is rich in original impres- 
sions vividly presented as an anthology of a poet’s preferences in modern French 
verse. And since one understands best those one resembles, these predilections 
throw a good deal of light upon the genesis of Jammes’ poetry: unintentionally he 
has praised his own predecessors in poetry and smiled ironically at those for whom 
he has a temperamental aversion. 

He ends with a confession which shows how he, who once battled in the vanguard 
of the New Literature, feels himself abandoned by the latest generations: ‘‘ Je veux 
m’expliquer ici, touchant l’abime qui me sépare de plus en plus de la littérature et 
de l’art contemporains en général. Je dirai donc que cet abime est creusé par des 
hommes qui, peut-étre, recherchent la sincérité, mais gui ont certainement perdu la 
raison ...,"" and he attacks Tolstoi and Nietzsche but, above all, André Gide, 
the Surrealists and the Dadaists, who have repudiated ‘“‘la douleur divine” in 
human life, and who pay homage to most unjustifiable ethics and still more grotesque 
esthetics. . . . Strange! These accusations sound exactly like the diatribes that 
critics used to hurl at Francis Jammes himself, some thirty odd years ago, when 
his ‘‘naive’’ poetry was decried as the “abdication of human intelligence,” the 
“lamentable end of Rousseauistic primitivism,’’ the ‘decomposition of French 
metrics,” etc., etc. And did not Barre give him a most conspicuous seat among 
“Les Excentriques’’ of French letters? At this moment Jammes stands staunchly 
at the rudder of one of the war cruisers of French letters,—a captain officially ordained 
and confirmed,—with his eye on the pole-star of the French tradition, and his guns 
trained on the young pirates of the new generation who want to slip through the 
blockade and steer their boats into uncharted seas of new beauty. Strange! .. . 


F. Boillot, Le vrat Ami du Traducteur anglais-frangais et frangais-anglais, Paris, 

Presses Universitaires, 1930, 266 pp. 

M. F. Boillot has written a very entertaining supplement to Keessler and 
Derocquigny’s Les faux Amis ou Les Trahisons du Vocabulaire anglais (1928). In 
this work the authors had listed many English terms apparently identical with or 
similar to French words, but very different in meaning, as well as a number of 
amusing or tragic errors only too frequent even in the work of professional translators. 
Beyond their “‘official”’ meaning listed in the dictionaries, words have in each language 
emotional connotations which frequently disappear in translation. For instance 
Le Temps des Lilas, the title of a French play, was translated as Lilac Time. But 
the French plural is more visually evocative and therefore more artistically satisfying. 
There are, however, many expressions that offer difficulties of a more prosaic order: 
“Je voudrais un chapeau tranquille parce que je suis la femme d'un curé,” is very 
different from “I want a quiet hat for I am a clergyman’s wife.” “Le travail 
d'une femme n'est jamais fait’’ does not mean ‘‘A woman’s work is never done,” 
which should be rendered by ‘‘Une femme n’en a jamais fini de travailler,’’ etc. 
M. F. Boillot’s work will help the unwary student and translator in avoiding many 
a pitfall. It follows the same classification as the volume of its predecessors in this 
field and supplements it with several hundred new examples of insidious resemblances 
between the two languages that are only superficial and apparent, and therefore 
misleading. 

G. L. van RoosBROECK 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Walter Benary, Das franzésische Heldenepos Auberi le Borgignon. Zweiter Teil. 
Kritischer Text in Aussiigen nebst Beschreibung der Handschriften und deren 
Beurteilung. Sonderabdruck aus der “‘ Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie,” 50. 
Band, Halle, Saale, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1931, 106 pp. 

This volume, which is a reprint from the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
gives us—with some omissions—the second part of the chanson de geste of Auberi 
le Borgignon. 

This long poem of about 28,000 lines has never been published in full. Adalbert 
Keller (Mannheim, 1844) and Adolf Tobler (Leipzig, 1870) gave an edition of the 
first part, and Prosper Tarbé in Le Roman d’Aubery le Bourgoing (Reims, 1849) 
gave excerpts from the whole poem. Continuing Tobler’s work, Mr. Benary pub- 
lishes in the present volume a good number of passages belonging to the second 
part of the poem. The passages are well chosen and suffice to give us a satisfactory 
idea of this important chanson which ought to be published in full. It is to be 
regretted that one of the most beautiful passages of the whole poem, namely the 
eloquent lines in which Seneheut gives vent to her despair after she has been betrayed 
and given over to the traitor Lanbert, has not been included by Mr. Benary in 
his selection. 

Mr. Benary’s publication is a scholarly piece of work. An adequate description 
of the various manuscripts is given in the Introduction. The variants of these 
manuscripts accompany the text, which is very carefully transcribed. A vocabulary 
would help the reader in a certain number of unusual words and difficult passages. 


J. L. PERRIER 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Pierre Béarn, Grimod de la Reyniére. Vies des hommes illustres, Paris, Nouvelle 

Revue Frangaise, 1930. 

It will be an enigma to most people before and after reading this new portrait 
of Grimod de la Reyniére how, by any stretch of the imagination, he can claim 
admission to a collection devoted to the lives of the illustrious. Those who are 
familiar with the biographies of Monselet and Desnoiresterres will be disappointed 
and even annoyed; those who are not will be more puzzled than enlightened. The 
exterior events of Grimod’s life, his relations with a group of écrivailleurs and his 
déjeuners philosophiques, which constitute his chief interest to the literary historian 
of the 18th century, are sacrificed in the main by M. Béarn to a Freudian interpre- 
tation of much that is unknown to us. The author has woven a few facts into a 
psychological pattern which wearies with over-emphasis. In a case like this it is 
difficult to let the facts speak for themselves, for the facts are few, so that the biogra- 
pher is constrained to do most of the talking. 

Grimod de la Reyniére was the son of a fermier général who was also a celebrated 
gourmand, par état as Brillat-Savarin would say. A grandfather, it is reported, 
choked to death after devouring a pété, while another ancestor was similarly 
distinguished for his passion for the pleasures of the table. Thus it was a case of 
chasser de race that Grimod in his turn became a famous gastronome. Curiously 
only late in his life did this hereditary propensity manifest itself, and then as a sort 
of consolation for more spiritual joys which had been denied to him. For Grimod 
was cursed at birth by a visitation of the sins of his fathers: his hands were palmipede, 
web-shaped like a duck’s. The gravest consequences of this misfortune were dis- 
appointments in love, disappointments which, M. Béarn would make out, embittered 
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his whole life and drove him to those poltrooneries for which he is remembered 
to-day. . . . Among his sardonic gestures of protest against Fate's trick was the 
hospitality which he offered to the denizens of Paris’ Grub Street at his father’s 
hétel in the rue des Champs-Elysées, now rue Boissy-d’Anglas. His hospitality was 
not unlike the Barmecide’s. Behind closed doors, guarded by armed flunkies, a 
chairman presided over a group of thirty guests. Each guest was required, under 
pain of expulsion from the group, to drink thirteen cups of coffee, after which a 
tartine of bread was served. Following this simple repast the literary were called 
upon to read their latest elucubrations. This entertainment ended the meeting and 
the visitors were permitted to leave with the haste one imagines after thirteen cups 
of coffee. . . . Restif de la Bretonne was one of Grimod’s most sedulous guests; 
and, in the thirteenth volume of his Nuits de Paris, is an illustration showing the 
host preceded by a servant in Roman costume and followed by others marching 
around the table bearing dishes. On the walls are cryptic symbols indicating 
perhaps that the gathering was a secret one. Out of these dinners grew a Jury of 
Tasters, such as Leigh Hunt conceived, whose opinions on the merits of different 
dishes were published in a periodical founded by Grimod, L’Almanach des gourmands. 
The success of this publication was instantaneous, although it was charged by 
disappointed tradespeople, who had sent their articles to the Jury, that this body 
which sat in high appeal consisted of one member only, Grimod, who did not even 
take the trouble to sample their products but resold them at enormous profits. 
However this may be, it is Grimod’s chief claim to renown that largely owing to 
his writings and encouragement France has become one of the foremost nations of 
the world in the culinary art. 


A. E. A. NauGuton 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 


Among various works of prose discussed in our last quarterly was Delfino 
Cinelli’s philosophical novel, The Career of Riccardo Bondmini. This book will 
serve as convenient introductory material to the present discussion, when contrasted 
with the same author’s latest novel. Let us recall that The Career of Riccardo 
Bondmini was couched in an atmosphere of cosmopolitanism. It was composed, 
on the whole, in the form of philosophical dialogues,—or call them, if you will, 
literary quibblings. Its style, with a slight tendency to prolixity, did not prevent, 
the book, as a whole, from being chatty, learned, amusing. On the other hand, 
when we consider Five Thousand Lire (Cinquemila lire; Treves, Milan), Cinelli’s 
last book, we find a novel couched in realism on a provincial background. Realism 
and provincialism may have unavoidable companionship in heaviness and slow- 
movement. Whatever the style may be, this heaviness and this tediousness are not 
absent from the present novel. We do not wish to register here an impression that 
it lacks in values. Certainly not. Signor Cinelli mastered long ago the technique 
of novel-writing. As a matter of fact, the merits of this book lie along structural 
formulae of novel-writing—in charm, in sustained interest, in story mood. The 
novel does not lack its strokes of characterization, though certain weaknesses along 
this premise reveal the vulnerable spots of the composition. A word need suffice 
with regard to some minor faults in character sketching. 

First and foremost, the four principals, Fosca, Tito, Felice, Angiolina, lack 
convincing emotional qualities. They lack impelling morality, good or bad, meek 
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or violent. If anything, the four are to be classified as amoral. To be sure, Cinelli 
planned on just such delineation of types,—however strange they may appear in 
their réles in a frame-work of realism, ‘‘verism,”’ provincialism. Take Tito, for 
example: with all his greed for material acquisition, he is negative. He falls short 
in more ways than one from being a rural type. He seems to lack vital red blood 
in his veins. The others, likewise, lack this red-blood quality to make them potential 
creatures. Tito’s wife, Fosca, is superior to her setting. She does not seem to be 
daughter of the soil. She possesses instinctive traits of intellectual liberty as regards 
morality. In fact her immorality is but a yearning for understanding, refinement. 
It is beyond the animalesque, and is detached from vulgarity and degradation. 
As for the other two characters, Felice, the down-and-out landowner, and his wife, 
Angiolina, let it be said that their weakness and helplessness approach, as it were, 
a state of absolute negation. We do not wish to infer that characters such as these 
do not have counterparts in life, but, to repeat what has been stated above, we 
should desire more positive, more definite delineation of characters in a novel of 
the realistic type. 

Whatever conclusions we may draw as to the characters, we cannot overlook 
the other merits of the book. Cinelli never disappoints in the craft of story-telling. 
May we hope from him less production: not a spreading of his literary gifts, but 
a mustering of them into a supreme effort to create a masterpiece? 

The next book we wish to record is Ugo Ojetti’s Cose viste (Treves, Milan), 
a collection of delectable memoirs, artistically treated. In these cose viste, things 
seen, there is reflected, perforce, the eclectic personality of the author,—a personality 
whose refinement and taste account for the esthetic values of the whole book. Cose 
viste comprise some twenty-eight varied topics dating from 1928 to 1930. Space 
precludes here elaborate discussions on many pleasurable observations the author 
has made on the arts and letters. We shall limit ourselves to his charming description 
of Toscanini on his recent triumphant visit to Florence with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony. The whole study is devoted to the maestro’s artistic hands, 
especially the left. Signor Ojetti has not missed the observation of the important 
factor this hand plays in Toscanini’s guidance of an orchestra. The index finger 
of this hand approached to the maestro’s lips denotes a breathless dolcissimo, a 
whispered musical moment of great beauty. The thumb to the heart means more 
passionate tone-quality of the strings, more vibrato, in musical terms. This volume 
makes up the fifth of the series of Cose viste. The reviewer's copy of this book was 
marred by omissions and misplacement of pages in the chapter of In casa del Petrarca. 
The error was undoubtedly corrected before the edition ran through the press. 
We shall look forward to the sixth volume of this series, which should be forthcoming 
two years hence. 

While we are speaking of literary memoirs we could at this moment discuss a 
volume by Marino Moretti,—a name which has appeared frequently in the columns 
of this magazine, in topics on Italian literature. The book at hand is Via Laura 
(Treves, Milan), which, when contrasted to Cose viste, discloses immediately its 
difference in that it is chiefly in the subjective mood. It is not our purpose to 
compare the two books. We wish merely to mention some common merits. In 
point of refinement there are parallels; likewise, are there parallels, in point of 
gracefulness and humor. Let us say for Moretti that his style continues to bear 
the imprint of delicacy and poetry, so finely is it worked out. Gracefully inserted 
is the information on the Florence of a score or more years ago. There is also 
Marino Moretti’s early literary orientation (i) libro dei sorprendenti vent'anni). 
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Information is to be found in the chapter on Dannunzian poetry; and in general, 
factual information is spread throughout the eighteen chapters. There is, too, the 
charming apology for writing the book. And now a word of disapproval: notwith- 
standing the good taste of the ensemble, the book would lose nothing were it con- 
densed somewhat. It would eliminate some rather involved material which some 
may condemn as rambling. 

A historico-regional novel is to be found in G. M. Commandé’s Don Giovanni 
Malizia (Sandron, Palermo). Sicily of 1840 or thereabouts is depicted; Sicily after 
the Bourbonic Restoration when (be it or be it not the germ of the Mafia) law and 
command passed by tacit understanding into the jurisdiction of powerful personali- 
ties, let us say, of the Francesco Crispi type, or the Giovanni Malizia type as portrayed 
in the present volume. Giovanni Malizia was the sort of leader who knew the 
habits of his people, of his fellow-citizens, and could adminisier justice psychologically, 
without violence. This was the kind of justice that should have emanated from 
a centralized government. Such Sicilians as exemplified by Giovanni Malizia felt 
early the necessity of a national government. Perhaps it was through their moral 
support that Garibaldi quickly brought about the unification of Sicily and subse- 
quently the unification of the whole peninsula. 

Setting aside the historic motives of the novel, there are other values. These 
are to be found in chapters such as deal with customs and conventions. The chapter 
on a marriage ceremony (Bomba nuziale) offers quaint and amusing description. 
There is similar description in the festivities to commemorate a birth (Come si 
nasceva nel 1852). There is also a chapter on courtship (La citta profumata): the 
courtship is naive, to be sure, but not devoid of poetry. The book is recommendable 
for other values which, for reason of space, must be excluded. 

Turning now to the theatre, Sabatino Lopez furnishes us with a group of one 
act plays in Le bianche e le nere (Treves, Milan),—six plays, thin in literary value 
but strong in technical conception. Considered from the point of view of technique 
and stagecraft the plays draw vitality from elemental parts: movement, dialogue, 
fun, repartee. Abundant comic situations yield facile réles for the actors, who are 
limited to five and six in number (only one sketch calls for seven). Mr. Lopez 
writes masterfully for the theatre. Lest we forget: his La signora Rosa was a praise- 
worthy success of a season or so ago. 

May we call attention at this moment to Samuel Putnam's English translation 
of Pirandello’s Come tu mi vuoi, As You Desire Me (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York), 
which is considered far superior to the New York stage production of recent date. 
(For a discussion of this and other plays of Pirandello see RomANic Review, XXII, 
I, Jan.—March, 1931.) 

At hand are two volumes of poetry issuing from Giulio Preda’s ‘Collection 
of Poetry.’’ They are Crivelli’s Cammin lungo, which we will reserve for discussion 
at another date, and Giuseppe Ungaretti’s small and decorous volume, L'allegria, 
a group of poems dating from 1914 to 1919. Mostly in blank verse these poems of 
Ungaretti are terse and emotional. Two or three words constitute a line for meaning. 
Frequently the poet uses one word to a line to conjure up a magnificent picture. 
Enjoyment of these poems requires free play of the imagination. Those who are 
unwilling to pause in reverie would do well to leave this volume alone. 

Among other studies we wish to record is Benedetto Croce’s booklet (90 pp.), 
Introduction to a History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century (G. Laterza & Figli, 
Bari). This study is a second draft of a recent limited edition of the author's lecture 
delivered last February before the Accademia di Scienze morali e politiche della 
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Societa Reale di Napoli. Then there is a series launched by the publishing house 
of Sandron of Palermo, under the editorship of Egisto Roggero. They are studies 
in the form of booklets, substantially bound in maroon jackets, under title of ‘‘ Colle- 
zione Scientifica del Novecento.’’ The outlines we have on hand are Manfredi 
Gravina’s Italian Problems Beyond the Alps and Beyond the Seas, Eugenio Giovan- 
netti’s The Cinema and Mechanical Arts, and Clemente Prepositi’s La guerra nel 
cielo. Whatever contempt specialists and technicians may have for outline studies 
these should be of assistance to the non-specialist reader. 

Lastly, but certainly not in importance, let us call attention to Joan Redfern’s 
translation of Francesco De Sanctis’s monumental History of Italian Literature, 
containing an introduction by Benedetto Croce. The work is published in two 
volumes by Harcourt, Brace and Co. of New York. We shall treat this work more 
at length in our next discussion. 


O. A. BonTrEMPO 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York, 


ScHoot oF BusINEss AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


RUMANIAN Book 


Pompiliu Paltanea, Lettres roumaines, La ville de Braila, d’aprés des travaux récents. 
Mercure de France, No. 795, Paris, ter Aofit 1931, pp. 736-744. 


Braila, the Rumanian port on the Danube, has celebrated this year the centenary 
of its emancipation from the Ottoman rule. Pompiliu Paltanea, who for many years 
has been informing the readers of the Mercure de France on the progress of Rumanian 
literature, takes this opportunity to pay a glowing tribute to his home town: 

‘“‘Braila fait parler d’elle 4 juste titre. Cette ville, trés réputée pour la courtoisie 
souriante de ses habitants vifs et diserts autant que pour le charme particulier de son 
élégant paysage, ou l’impression d’heureux épanouissement causée par la vue des im- 
menses et fertiles plaines environnantes s’associe a l’idée de mélancolique grandeur 
qu’engendre le spectacle du Danube, calme et large, tel un fleuve équatorial, voit 
croitre sans cesse le nombre des écrivains s’ingéniant a 1’étudier et a l’évoquer sous 
les formes les plus variées et attachantes. Cependant, l’ceuvre qui suffit a lui as- 
surer une gloire authentique, Braila se l’est patiemment forgée a elle seule, au cours 
des siécles; son histoire est vraiment le roman d’une grande existence.”’ 


It is interesting to note Braila’s contribution to the literature of the nation and, 
as in the case of Panait Istrati, of the world: 

“Au fur et 4 mesure que s’affirmait l’excellence de l’enseignement local, les 
belles-lettres gagnérent des partisans de plus en plus nombreux et fervents. Cela 
nous a valu toute une pléiade de poétes, soit d’inspiration sentimentale, comme 
Théodore Serbanesco, soit de tenue philosophique, comme Panait Cerna, soit de 
complexité moderne, comme Jules Savesco et St. Petica, les initiateurs du lyrisme 
suggestifs et musical, sans compter les conteurs et les romanciers, tel Sandu-Aldéa.” 

One must also mention the names of such scholars as Virgil Barbat, C. Papa- 
costea, N. Stanescu, H. Metaxa, Radu Perianu, Titu Dinu, Sotec-Leteanu; journalists 
and writers like Nae Ionescu, Haralamb Ionescu, Nicolae Dascovici, Panaitescu- 
Perpessicius, Const. C. Bacalbaga, Vasile P. Clony, I. C. Sava, Gh. T. Marinescu, S. 
Semilian, Ioachimescu, Barbu Cecropide. In the theatre, as well as in music, the 
ancient city has worthy representatives. 

Paltanea waxes lyrical when he recalls the more intimate aspects of his birth 
place: 

“La beauté a pénétré a Braila, tel un souci familier, l’existence quotidienne: 


c’est pourquoi le décor intérieur des maisons et leurs physionomies extérieures revétent 
un cachet artistique.” 
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Moreover: 


“On comprend, sans doute, mieux 4 présent pourquoi des , de la 
ualité de M. André Bellessort, considérent Braila comme la ville la plus occidentale 
e la Roumanie, et méme pourquoi maints Francais, tel M. Muzet la préférent a 

l’éblouissante capitale du royaume.’ 


And furthermore: 


“Brfilée et ee a plusieurs reprises, 4 travers les siécles, so ed og les Turcs, 
soit par les Russes, elle a été autant de fois reconstruite et s’est red , aprés, plus 
forte et plus vivante. Du reste, son blason représente, comme celui de Paris, un 
navire; elle a di faire un peu sienne la devise de Lutéce. Toujours est-il que, malgré 
les flots qui l’ont 4 nouveau battue, elle ne veut pas sombrer.”’ 

Since the writer of these lines is himself a native of Braila, and one of those men- 
tioned by Paltanea as an outstanding man of letters who reaps “‘de gros succés aux 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique,”—which statement is, of course, a little bit exaggerated,— 
may he not compare the Danubian port to New York, and say that its cosmopolitan 
aspect is very much like that of the American metropolis? 


A. L. Zissu, Ereticul de la Méndstirea Neamfu, Bucuresti, Editura ‘‘Adam,” 1931, 

157 

The first story, which gives the title to this collection, deals with the heresy of 
Father Lazar, of the monastery Neamfu. 

“‘Blasphemy and lie! Blasphemy, because it is an invention. Lie, because you 
do not believe it yourselves!’’ shouts during one of the services the revolted monk in 
answer to the officiating priest’s prayers. The mystic and ethical undercurrents of 
this apparently sudden, but long prepared, outburst are studied by A. L. Zissu in the 
form of reminiscences from Abraham's childhood. The entwining episodes, of the 
change that occurs in Father Lazar's soul, and of the melancholy sojourn of the 
Jewish lad in a monastery, lend charm and novelty to the narrative. The writer 
possesses a personal style and the portraits of his heroes are indeed original: 

“The monk was young, pale, and his caressing hands were transparent violins 
with blue strings.” 

The same quality we find in Uziel, the story of a Hebrew who, in his search for 
perfection, follows the shadow of Baal-Shem into the well from which he never re- 
turns. Take for instance Frodel’s family: 

“She had seven strong sons. . . . The youngest was taller than Avram Li 
the town’s millionaire, who, in order to avoid the humiliation, wore a high silk 
and high heels. Her husband had no name, no trade. He was just her Be ho 
And ae he did not water the horses, or did not recite his psalms, he went around the 
house like a living certificate of paternity.” 

Zissu interprets Jewish and Christian life in a small Moldavian community with 
startling craft. 


LEON FERARU 
Lonc IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS—TEXTS 


Ramén del Valle-Inclan, Jardin Umbrio. Edited by Paul Patrick Rogers, N. Y., 
Henry Holt & Co., [1928], xxvii + 179 pp. 
This ‘‘ Dusky Garden”’ of delicate tales of mood and mystery is the abode of one 
of the more esoteric of the modernist raros. ‘‘Stories of saints, of souls in agony, of 
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ghosts and brigands,” the author calls them,—stories told him by his aged nurse 
when he was a wide-eyed child, and which a mystifying terror engraved in his memory. 

In them is revealed the soul-life of the humble and the simple of mind,—of those 
for whom salvation or damnation, a future life of perdition or of bliss, are an ever- 
haunting reality. In these superstitious and devout folk reason plays norédle. They 
are swept by an unescapable force to their inevitable, their unfathomable fate. 
And their life-stories are as elusive as their actors. They delve into the innermost 
being of those humble ones who seem so simple, so unassuming,—and who are yet 
surrounded by an aura of mystery, because they are the unsuspecting puppets of the 
Unconscious,—of their own hidden natures. Valle-Inclan enters this shadowy 
borderland of the human soul,—to depict a Reality beyond reality. He works 
from the inner being out, brushing aside the external data that tend to hide and 
deform the essential man. Thus he brings to light the real Self of the unspoiled 
children of tradition and belief. 

Through all these tales there runs, like a red thread, a simple and primitive 
Faith,—awe-inspiring, cruel, vengeful. Mi Hermana Antonia, for example, is a 
strange intermingling of the fantastic and the real. A beautiful, sad-eyed young 
girl wastes away under the malignant influence of her lover, a young priest who has 
donned this habit to hide his satanic nature, and to drag her soul to eternal perdition. 
The girl’s mother, who recoils from this weird courtship, struggles to save her. So 
obsessed is she with her daughter’s impending doom, that she herself falls ill, and in 
delirium sees her mortal enemy, the black-robed priest, as a huge black cat, every- 
where lying in wait for her. The black cat and the black priest melt into a symboliza- 
tion of the spirit of evil, and become the protagonist of this drama of spiritual sin. 

The strange malady of three youths in La Misa de San Electus, whose only hope 
of cure rested in the power of this Saint, is equally disconcerting. To him they 
prayed, with their last beggar-pennies, to save them and deliver them from suffering. 
And the Saint heeded their prayers. With supreme mercifulness,—or perhaps su- 
preme irony?—he let them die that very night. A similar ironical turn 4 la Anatole 
France, though here far less somber in tone, provides the dénouement of Juan Quinto, 
a peasant tale about a heroic brigand disconcerted by a simple priest. Again, the 
weird modernism of E/ Rey le la Méscara,—the death-announcing howling of a dog 
and the danse macabre of the murdered abbot, decked in masquerade,—arouses 
gripping terror like a mystery on a darkened stage. 

All these tales of Valle-Inclan are equally and captivatingly appealing. No 
matter how gruesome, they are told exquisitely and with restraint. Though os- 
tensibly simple, they betray the assumed primitivism of an over-cultured mind; 
though apparently gathered ‘“‘from the soil,’’ they retain a strong literary kinship. 
They seem a modern reinterpretation of the Novel of Terror, and stress the same mid- 
night mood as the Poesque tale. 

The editor is to be commended for making accessible these tenuous stories which 
will no doubt refine the literary appreciation of students in whose name aesthetic 
values are only too frequently sacrificed to the technicalities of language study. 


Chilean Short Stories. Edited with Introduction by A. Torres Rfoseco, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Margaret K. Kress, N. Y., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929, xii + 168 pp. 
Professor Torres Rfoseco, the editor of this anthology of the modern short story 

in Chile, is himself a distinguished Chilean poet and critic, and has selected the tales 

of his country with a sure hand. He has at the same time, however, kept his public 
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well in mind, and has been careful to choose only those stories interesting and under- 
standable to the American student. For both reasons this anthology will be welcome 
as a reading text. 

Yet the volume is of still greater service:—it constitutes for most readers an in- 
troduction to the leading prose writers of a country whose rich treasury in letters is 
all too closed to the outsider. Most of us know the Araucana of Ercilla, that monu- 
ment to the warrior spirit of the conquistadores, in which the soldier-author recorded 
by night what he had witnessed by day; or the indispensable Gramdtica Castellana 
of Andrés Bello; or, among contemporary authors, the celebrated poetess, Gabriela 
Mistral. But beyond these, few Chilean authors are generally known. For this 
reason the nine names which Professor Torres R foseco presents here—with a pertinent 
note of introduction on each, pointing out his place in literature, and offering a well- 
chosen story to bring out his characteristics as a writer,—allow one to glean the most 
outstanding of the prose contributions of that progressive country. The volume 
represents both those authors who have already established themselves, and those 
younger ones whose great promise has singled them out as the future standard-bearers 
of an ever-rising tradition. 

The stories display an interesting diversity. Some echo the cross-currents of 
European literature, as Los Pescadores of Federico Gana, which is the poetical evoca- 
tion of a gentle and wistful Christ among his disciples; or the sympathetic child 
psychology of Marta Brunet in Juancho, the tragedy of a little boy for whom the 
world and the life around him hold unaccountable mysteries, which he begins to 
understand through his own rudimentary experiences; or the risingly dramatic 
Papé y Mamé of Eduardo Barrios, where a children’s make-believe game becomes 
real, and the little actors fall instinctively into century-old réles. Most of the tales, 
however, are permeated with the air of their own country. They stand out with a 
primitive strength and express the brutal passions that mark the literature they repre- 
sent as unique and indigenous. El Bandido of Joaquin Edwards Bello, for example, 
breathes the vast loneliness of the peasants of a solitary farm, aroused by the terrify- 
ing story of a lawless bandit who passes there,—fearless and proud for the police, 
yet gentle and gallant before a simple peasant girl. Similarly En el Rodeo of Rafael 
Maluenda brings out the customs of the ranchers,—those strong and brave cowboys 
of a young country,—their fierce loves and hates. Una Rebelién of Fernando 
Santivan again stresses the picturesque and healthy primitiveness of wild plains, 
where man and beast are inseparable companions. Others of these tales describe 
city life in Chile, as in the remarkably realistic and gently satrical account of a baptis- 
mal feast in Un Bautizo of Joaquin Diaz Garcés. Other stories again reflect a Euro- 
pean current against a native background, as the pathetic El Chiflén del Diablo of 
Baldomero Lillo, a proletarian tale of a mining town and the human sacrifice exacted 
by the jealous monster, the Mine, before it yields up its treasure. El Vaso de Leche 
of Manuel Rojas also deals with one of these helpless outcasts of society who in earliest 
youth finds himself homeless and abandoned, yet through sympathy feels a flicker of 
hope in his dismal life. 

The compilation of an anthology of a genre in any literature remains somewhat 
arbitrary even at best. Depending on his temperament, taste or education, the lay- 
man or the connoisseur will prefer one author to another, or one story above all others. 
But, if one bears in mind the several aims of the editor of the present work, there 
can be no doubt that he has made a representative selection, and that the stories he 
has presented all have an individual appeal. We should be grateful for this concise 
introduction to a flowering literature only too little known. 
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Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, El Cautivo. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 

Vocabulary by M. A. De Vitis and D. Torreyson, N. Y., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929, 

120 pp. 

El Cautivo is one of those ‘‘real stories more marvellous than any fiction” with 
which Cervantes was fond of diversifying the mad adventures of his hero, Don 
Quijote. Though the protagonists of this chivalric “‘ novela morisca”’ mingle with the 
countless other pairs of lovers who flit across the path of the divine madman during 
his wanderings in search of adventure, this story of a Christian lover and his Moorish 
bride does not suffer either in interest or clarity when removed from its frame. The 
form in which it is here presented seems even to bring out with greater vividness the 
swiftness of the plot,—the narrow escapes from Corsairs and Moorish pirates, and the 
almost foolhardy plans of the Christian captives to win back their liberty. For the 
story seems to be narrated here as it occurred, instead of being merely a lengthy re- 
cital of trials and tribulations with a happy ending, told while its hero is comfortably 
seated at Don Quijote’s table at the inn, surrounded by an attentive audience. 

It may well be that a good deal of Cervantes’ autobiography passed into this 
tale of adventures, although it is difficult to mark here the exact frontier between 
fiction and fact. Some echoes may be found in it of the brutal experiences Cervantes 
underwent during his five years of captivity in Algiers, for the unforgettable deeds of 
“ta Spanish soldier called a certain de Saavedra,”"—evidently no other than the author, 
—evoked a passing reference, and the many daring plans which Cervantes formulated 
to free his fellow-captives and himself from their cruel Moorish masters must have 
inspired a part of the hero’s account of his life in servitude. 

But the brilliant imagination of Cervantes adorned this somber episode with a 
romantic setting. A fair Moorish maiden is moved by an old Christian nurse to 
adopt the faith of the Virgin. This she does, after freeing the hero and his compan- 
ions by a ransom she takes from her father’s fabulous coffers, and then setting sail 
with them for the promised land,—Spain. In spite of her father’s tearful pleading 
and raging fury, she follows her lover to Christian soil where they marry. 

This volume, therefore, offers an excellent side-light on Cervantes’ masterpiece. 
Where time does not permit the student to read the entire Don Quijote, and where 
scattered episodes leave only an unsatisfying and deformed idea of the whole inimi- 
table conception of this work, with its subtle mingling of the sublime and the grotesque, 
—this single, stirring tale will allow the student to appreciate Cervantes’ art of story 
telling, and to enjoy this perfected form of the ‘“‘ Mauresque tale’’ so popular even 
before Cervantes’ day and after. 


Nicolas Gonzdlez Ruiz and E. Allison Peers, Horas en el Prado con Veldzquez, N. Y., 

Henry Holt & Co., [1931], ix + 69 + xxxii pp. 

It is arduous to translate into words the unique language of painting, yet the 
author of these ‘‘ Stories of Great Pictures” has here most skillfully and entertainingly 
taken down from the walls, as it were, seven of the major paintings of Velazquez, to 
make them understandable, and even intimate, to the uninitiated. This connection 
of literary expression and painting is novel in class texts, yet the effectiveness of the 
simple and vivacious exposé, together with the interest of the subject matter, is most 
appealing. Mute inarticulateness before the masters here gives way to a fluent 
discourse on ‘‘spiritual adventures among the masterpieces.” 

The author has presented fine reproductions of each of the paintings he discusses, 
a history of the origin of each picture, of the legends which have come to cluster 
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around it, and the story of the scene it represents. But he has also resourcefully 
interwoven a whole cultural background, making the pictures a commentary on the 
evolution of Vel4zquez as a painter, beginning with ‘‘ Los Borrachos,” the best of the 
early stage, through the portraits, and up to the three greatest masterpieces of his 
maturity: the ‘“‘Rendicién de Breda,” ‘“‘Las Meninas” and Hilanderas.” 
Interspersed throughout the discussions are anecdotes of the life of the painter, his 
relation with the King and the nobles, the social and artistic customs, etc., which link 
Vel4zquez with his epoch and allow the reader to view him as one of the prominent 
men of his times. 

The Horas en el Prado con Velézquez thus deals with an aspect of Spanish culture 
of which so little is known to students. If they are acquainted with the name of 
Velazquez at all, they repeat it as a parrot-like catchword about ‘‘somebody they 
ought to know,” but the name remains deplorably empty of contents. This booklet 
brings the museum to their hands, and allows them to appreciate and examine for 
themselves one of the greatest contributions Spain has made to world civilization. 

The general principle which this new volume introduces to foreign-language 
teaching is excellent, and has here been worked out in a stimulating fashion. It will 
be especially welcome since pictorial culture is generally left undeveloped. Even as 
a pedagogical method it is commendable, since the student can observe the paintings, 
and word his impressions directly in the foreign language, especially if guided by the 
well-planned exercises. Let us hope that the success of this introduction to Velazquez 
may suggest similar works dealing with Goya and El Greco. 


J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Un Viaje por Espafia. Intermediate Spanish Composi- 
tion and Grammar Review, N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., [1931], 167 + Ixi pp. 

Any book appearing under the name of Professor Crawford no longer needs 
recommendation, and this new composition book which has just come from his pen 
displays as much thoroughness and accuracy as the previous scholarly works and 
class-texts which have long since established themselves as standard. 

Basing his text on the customary device of a “trip to Spain,” the author has 
animated his subject with a brisk and spirited style, employing a wealth of daily 
expressions with such a native flavor that any student with this vocabulary at his 
disposal would soon feel at ease even among Spaniards. 

Many chapters introduce the student very entertainingly to the principal cities 
of Spain and their attractions, while others touch upon the salient features of Spanish 
life: its daily customs, the boarding house, the café, etc. Yet all of these features are 
subordinated to a thorough and systematic grammar drill, including questions based 
on the text, conversations, brief sentences for grammar illustration, more extensive 
compositions, as well as-independent theme work. This Viaje por Espafia will be 
welcomed as an alternate substitute for the already classic Temas Espafioles, and 
will be most helpful for a thorough grounding in the every-day Spanish of which 
every student of the language feels a need. 

BARBARA MATULKA 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 

New York UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—PRoF. Em1Lio Goccio’s article on ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Irving and Italy,” which appeared originally in the Romantic REVIEW 
(XXI, 1930, pp. 26-33), was republished, with permission, by Atlantica, Italian 
monthly review (New York), in its July, 1931, issue (pp. 19-21).—PrRor. JEFFERSON 
B. FLetcrer, the distinguished Dante scholar, has just issued his splendid verse- 
translation of the Divine Comedy (Macmillan, New York). It is further unique in 
that it keeps Dante’s form of the rhymed tercet. Readers of the RoMANIC REVIEW 
will remember that it was herein that Prof. Fletcher first explained his method and 
supplied some very beautiful selections from his translation: Cf. ‘‘An Experiment in 
Metre for the Divine Comedy in English,” by J. B. Fletcher, in Rom. Rev., XVIII, 
1927, pp. 199-219.—Pror. J. C. Lyons, of the University of North Carolina, writes, 
under date of June 6, 1931, with respect to the RomANic REviIEw: “It is the one of 
several journals which come to my desk that I read with most pleasure.”’ Prof. 
A. H. Schutz, of Ohio State University, states in a letter dated August 29, 1931: 
“The last issue (July-Sept.) of the Romanic REVIEW was a very interesting one.”’-— 
Pror. J. P. W. Crawrorp’s sudden illness has necessitated the indefinite post- 
ponement of the publication of the Hispanic Review, the first issue of which was 
announced to appear on Jan. 1, 1932. The Review was created in Dec., 1930, by the 
Spanish section of the Modern Language Association, with Prof. Crawford as Editor. 
It is earnestly hoped by all that the well-known scholar will soon be restored to 
health.—Dr. THomas WALTON, lecturer in Birmingham University (Eng.), announces 
that the first number of the new English review, Mediaeval Studies, will appear next 
spring. Dr. Walton has just issued a very scholarly edition of Le Doctrinal du 
Temps Present de Pierre Michault (1466) (Paris, E. Droz, 1931, CII + 220 pp.). 
This very useful work, which, it may be added, was offered for the Doctorat de 
l'Université de Paris, will be welcomed by New York Pusiic Lisrary 
has installed in the Spencer Collection a new exhibition of French illuminated 
MSS. and books showing the history of French book illustration over a period of 
600 years (1300-1900).—EpMmonp FaraL, of the Collége de France, is Visiting 
Professor from France at Columbia University during the first semester. Pierre 
Martino, Professor of French Language and Literature at the University of Algiers, 
will be Exchange Professor at Harvard for the second semester.—Marguis PIERO 
MIscIATELLI, Professor in the University of Siena, gave the following four lectures in 
Italian at the Casa Italiana, Columbia University, during the autumn: (1) Canto 
XIII, Inferno; (2) Canto VIII, Purgatorio; (3) Canto I, Paradiso; (4) Canto XXXIII, 
Paradiso. On Dec. 7 he will lecture on ‘‘ Primitive Sienese Painters.’’ The chief 
works of the Marquis are: Ideali francescani; I mistici senest; Dante, poeta di amore; 
Savonarola; Personaggi del XV secolo in Italia; Pagine di Dante; In Distanza; La 
libreria Piccolomini nel Duomo di Siena; etc. The Mystics of Siena and Savonarola 
have been translated into English (New York, Appleton).—THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO announced on July 12 the purchase from the last surviving member of the 
Girardin family in France of an unpublished collection of 250 documents and letters 
by and about the Marquis de Lafayette, the American Revolutionary hero. The 
papers not only give an intimate portrayal of the private life of the General, including 
the sacrifices he made for the cause of the Revolution, but also contain his corre- 
spondence with Fanny Wright, the English authoress of the Views of Society and 
Manners in America, during the period 1821 to 1824; letters exchanged with Mme 
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Malibran, the celebratei singer; Joseph Bonaparte; Louis Berthier, Prince of 
Wagram; Charles Fox., the English statesman; etc. ‘With the Lafayette material 
previously in our possession,” said Prof. Louis Gottschalk, ‘this collection makes the 
University of Chicago one of the best places in the world for the study of the career 
of Lafayette and his age.”"—-THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, which was founded in 
1920, is now erectis.e on Mount Royal a vast modernistic plant at a cost of $10,000,000 
to provide for its 700 teaching officers and 8,000 students. Besides the necessary 
class-rooms, laboratories, etc., the ‘‘Faculty Building” will contain a library with 
stack room for 520,000 volumes, a university hospital of 480 beds, and an observatory 
tower rising 750 feet above the St. Lawrence River. For its academic model the 
University, like its sister universities, Laval and Ottawa, has turned to Paris. Most 
Canadian universities, like many American, follow the Oxford type, while three, 
McGill, Dalhousie and Queens, are patterned after Edinburgh. The University of 
Montreal is surrounded by a 200-acre park in which will be students’ residences, a 
hockey arena, a stadium, two gymnasia, a swimming pool and a farm for animals used 
for experimentation. All the lectures will be delivered in French.—Y ALE UNIVERSITY 
announced on Oct. 8 that President Angell was recently promoted to be Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. The decoration of Chevalier was conferred on him by Ambassador 
Claudel in February, 1930.—Miss GENEVIEVE TYLER of Palmyra, N. Y., was 
decorated on Sept. 23 with the rank of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for her 
educational work among French soldiers blinded in the War. The honor was 
bestowed on her by Gen. Gouraud, Military Governor of Paris, in the courtyard of 
the Light House of France which she founded twelve years ago.—THE ARGENTINE 
AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE announced at Montevideo on Aug. 14 the winners 
of competitive examinations for five scholarships for postgraduate work in the 
United States. The winners will study child welfare, road engineering, cereal 
transportation and warehousing, social service and foreign commerce.—EDWARD 
Tuck's proposal to build an American students’ centre on the grounds of the Marie 
Thérése Infirmary in the Boulevard Raspail, Paris, aroused protests from the literati 
because Chateaubriand inhabited the property from 1826 to 1838. An investigation 
instituted by the Commission on Sites and Monuments revealed, however, that the 
buildings in which he lived had been completely altered and that his memory seemed 
principally associated with the gardens in which he planted some trees. As these 
will not be disturbed by the proposed buildings, permission was granted to erect the 
centre.—THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris will profit to an extent of more than $500,000 
and the Fondation des Etats-Unis of the Cité Universitaire more than $50,000 by the 
terms of the will of the late Mrs. Harriet H. Woolley, which were upheld by the 
Supreme Court of New York on July 25. Mrs. Woolley, who died on April 4, 1929, 
made these provisions for the purpose of creating scholarships, principally for 
American girls—THE FRENCH SENATE stipulated recently that teachers of modern 
languages, history and philosophy must have a cultural foundation in the classics. 
In an article on ‘‘Les Langues Vivantes et l’Education Secondaire” in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, L. Blum upholds the study of the classics, and adds: ‘‘ We give our 
children the dead languages to teach them to think, the living languages to teach 
them to talk.” While, according to the New York Times of July 12, he is willing to 
admit one modern language into the curriculum, he disapproves of a second one, 
especially to replace a dead language. The ‘direct’ method arouses his ire, for it 
“cultivates in young minds inexactitude, hit-or-miss methods, scorn of precise 
thinking or even of thinking at all.’ On the contrary, in studying the classics no 
time is lost in ‘‘exercises of pronunciation,’ or in the acquiring of ‘‘an enormous 
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vocabulary to facilitate travel or relationships with foreigners.”” Latin and Greek 
are now pure “poetry, eloquence, history, morals, science, philosophy.”—ALL 
ROMANCE SCHOLARS will deeply regret to learn of the illness of Prof. Charles H. 
Grandgent, of Harvard University. It is sincerely hoped that a speedy convalescence 
will enable the distinguished scholar to resume his duties at an early date.—Pror, 
R. L. Hawkxrns, of Harvard, has just returned from a sojourn of 15 months in France. 
While there he published in Figaro (issues of Dec. 27, 1930; Jan. 3, May 16, Aug. 22, 
Sept. 5, 12, 1931, with one yet to appear) a series of seven articles containing inedited 
letters of Stendhal, Dumas pére et fils, Zola, E. de Goncourt, Chateaubriand, C. 
Nodier, Lamartine, Hugo, Mérimée, G. Sand and Musset. In addition, the Revue 
du 16e Siécle contained recently a short article by him entitled ‘‘Un Livre ayant 
appartenu 4 Montaigne,’”’ which deals with a 16th century Italian translation of 
Strabo’s Geography, bearing Montaigne’s signature on the title-page, now in the 
Harvard Library. Another of his articles will soon appear in the Revue de Littérature 
comparée. During his absence Prof. Hawkins was made editor of the forthcoming 
Romance number of Harvard Studies and Notes—Mr. O. A. BonTEMPO, whose 
‘Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Prince Eugene of Savoy” is announced for publication 
in the RoMANIC REVIEW, spent the summer doing research for a dissertation on 
Rousseau in the public and private archives of England, France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Austria. Hitherto unknown documents discovered by Mr. Bontempo include 
40 concepts of letters addressed to Rousseau by Prince Eugene, and 14 receipts in 
the poet’s handwriting for subscriptions to the London (1723) edition of his poetry.— 
Pror. LaurENCE H. SKINNER, of Miami University (Oxford, O.), is finishing a 
dissertation on The Life and Works of Collin d’Harleville, which is to be presented at 
Columbia University. 

NEcROLOGY—Dr. GEORGE GRIFFIN BROWNELL, who was Professor of Romance 
Languages in the University of Alabama from 1898 to 1925, died after a short illness 
in Neuilly, France, on August 28. Born in Fairfield, N. Y., on July 2, 1869, he was 
educated at Syracuse University from which he received the A.B. degree in 1893 and 
the A.M. degree in 1896. Healso studied at the Sorbonne in 1893-94 and at Johns 
Hopkins from 1894 to 1898, receiving from the latter institution the Ph.D. degree in 
1904, on his dissertation The Position of the Attributive Adjective in Don Quixote 
(published in 1910). Since 1911 he had been associated with the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture as an expert in hardy citrus fruit culture. He also edited various 
Spanish class-texts, which were popular before the War, and collaborated on The 
Mediterranean Cruise (1927). Since his retirement from active teaching in 1925, he 
had been engaged as travel director. He is survived by a widow and three children.— 
Dr. RicHarp PauL Koepke, member of the Department of Modern Languages of 
the University of Detroit during the past year, died at Detroit on Aug. 30. Born in 
Berlin, he was educated at the Lycée of Strasbourg (1892-94), the Sorbonne (1894- 
97), and the University of Berlin (1904-08), and finally received his doctor’s degree 
at Northwestern University in 1924. From 1909 to 1914 he was assistant principal 
in the Cincinnati public schools, from 1918 to 1927 master at Lake Forest Academy, 
and thence Assoc. Prof. of French at Wittenberg College until his appointment at 
Detroit. He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Margaret Shillady Koepke.—MLLE 
Marie AnGaR, who taught French in New York for more than 20 years, died in 
Paris on Aug. 28 in her 78th year. Becoming ill five years ago she expressed her 
desire to die in France. Her former pupils, headed by Mrs. Burns Mantle, raised 
thereupon a pension fund which enabled her to return to her native land.—Mor. 
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Joserx A. CaFruzzi, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel at Belmont 
Ave. and 187th St., died in New York on Sept. 29 at the age of 49. He was born and 
educated at Milan, Italy. Coming to the United States he was first assigned to the 
above church in 1907, becoming acting pastor in 1919 and pastor in 1921. He never 
failed to take an active part in all movements tending to improve our intellectual 
relations with Italy—Rrv. JosEpH ABouLtin, C.S.B., said to be the oldest member 
of the Order of St. Basil in America, died at Assumption College in Sandwich, 
Ontario, on Aug. 30 in his 92nd year. Ordained in France as a priest of the Order in 
1867, he came to the United States in 1868 and spent the remainder of his life here 
and in Canada.—N&RE£E BEAUCHEMIN, French-Canadian poet, died on June 29 at 
Yamachiche, Quebec, in his 81st year.—Louis LAurIn, noted collector of French- 
Canadian books and prints, died at Ottawa, Ontario, on Sept. 21.—RICARDO 
,PALMERIN, well-known song-writer of Yucatan, died at Mexico City on July 3. His 
favorite themes were love, pilgrimages and birds.—Louis ANpRIEUX, “grand old 
man”’ of French politics and former Ambassador to Spain, died in Paris on Aug. 27 at 
the age of 91. When he was 87 years old, he presented a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters at the Sorbonne, 67 years after he had taken his Bachelor’s degree 
there—Marcet Arwnac, French writer, died in Paris on Aug. 25 as a result of 
injuries received in a strange manner: a flywheel at the Suresnes water works, a 
quarter of a mile from his villa, burst and a fragment of it destroyed the study where 
he was working.—JEAN-Louis Forain, famous War artist and President of the 
Society of French Humorists, died in Paris on July 11 in his 80th year. He was born 
at Rheims, studied for a while under Gérdme, but received his chief inspiration from 
Dégas and Manet in France, and Goya in Spain. His first drawing appeared in La 
Cravache in 1876. At the time of the Dreyfus agitation in 1898, he established, in 
collaboration with Caran d’Ache, the anti-Semitic periodical, Psst—CamiLLe LE 
SENNE, dramatic critic and playwright, died in Paris, his native city, on July 7 at 
the age of 79. He was at various times dramatic and music critic of La Petite 
République, art and literary critic of La France, editor of Ménestrel, Petit Méridional 
and La Presse. His works include the novels, Louise Mengal, Le Vertige and 
L’Inconnue; the plays, Le Béillon, Lendemain de Premiére, and L’ Etoile de Séville; 
and finally, Poémes de la Grande Guerre and Le Théétre ad Paris —AsBi& WETTERLE, 
famous as a leader of the pro-French movement in Alsace before the War, died at 
Ouchy, Switzerland, on July 24 at the age of 70. His works include: Notre Alsace, 
Notre Lorraine (2 vols.); Tétes de Boches; L’Alsace-Lorraine doit rester francaise; Les 


Coulisses du Reichstag; L’ Allemagne qu'on voyait, et celle qu'on ne voyait pas.—CARLO | 


OrESTE ZuRETTI, President of the Faculties of Letters and Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Milan, died at Milan on Oct. 16 in the 66th year of his age.—SiLva Passos, 
Portuguese poet and journalist, died at Lisbon on Oct. 2.—Luis LINARES BECERRA, 
head of the Spanish Authors’ Society, died in Madrid on Oct. 16.—Don Jaime DE 
Bourbon, Carlist pretender to the throne of Spain, died on Oct. 2 in Paris in the 61st 
year of hisage. Since the death in 1909 of his father, Don Carlos, known as Charles 
VII to his followers, Don Jaime had been the head of the royal Spanish house of 
Bourbon-Anjou. 

LITERATURE, DRAMA, AND Fitms.—La SALLE, explorer of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, is the subject of three recent biographies: The French Adventurer, an 
English translation of M. Constantin-Weyer’s biography; The Fatal River, by 
Frances Gaither; and La Salle, by L. V. Jacks. The latter is said to be ‘the most 
important and interesting work on the famous explorer since Francis Parkman’s 
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Life, published in 1879."-—W1LLa CaTHER’s new novel, Shadows on the Rock, depicts 
Quebec during the early eighteenth century, in the closing years of Frontenac’s rule 
as Governor General of Canada, when La Salle was trying to chart a way through the 
wilderness west of the Mississippi—THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, who issued during 
the past summer George Duhamel’s America the Menace, have responded to the 
severe criticisms of that work by publishing America, We Need You, by E. Muller- 
Sturnheim, the German economist and journalist. A few quotations illustrate the 
character of the work: ‘“‘American courage, American intuition, America’s creative 
ability—these alone can guarantee the future of world peace. . . . America is not 
powerful because of the almighty dollar, but the dollar is powerful because American 
character stands behind it: brilliant, hard-working, creative America. . . . Preser- 
vation of freedom and human right, founding the League of Nations, and outlawry 
of war—these are achievements that demonstrate the American spirit. Europe 
distrusts this spirit because it does not feel familiar with it. . . . European culture 
and American courage, European traditions and American intuition, Europe’s depth 
of feeling and America’s creative ability—only a combination of all these can guaran- 
tee the future of world peace.” —Epouarp LeRoy, membre de l'Institut and Pro- 
fessor in the Collége de France, was condemned on June 27 by the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, and his four books, Problem of God, Intuitive Thought, Idealist Exigencies 
and Factor Evolution and Human Origins and Evolution of Intelligence, were placed on 
the Index. Professor LeRoy, who is a devoted disciple of Bergson and, at the same 
time, an ardent Catholic, was one of the group of six distinguished French professors 
who taught in the Summer Session of Columbia University in 1923.—A “‘ BIBLIOBUS,” 
the purpose of which is to bring books by motor to rural readers of France, was on 
display at the Colonial Exposition during the summer. Each van is large enough to 
carry about 3,000 books, and its sides may be lifted in awning fashion, revealing the 
books behind glass covers. Because of the cheapness of the French yellowbacks, 
circulating libraries have never proved popular in France. The Association of 
Librarians has, therefore, organized the ‘‘bibliobus’’ as a substitute, and ‘‘ hopes to 
have a fleet of them touring the provinces, making weekly calls at regular stops.”"— 
BAUDELAIRE’S Fleurs du Mal are again in the French courts. In 1857 certain verses 
were condemned as immoral in a “‘cause célébre”’ and were forbidden to be published 
in the volume. That this judgment still stands was revealed by the action taken 
last summer by the commission of the Salon de Livres d’Art which was held at the 
Petit Palais. The commission had accepted for display a copy of the unexpurgated 
Fleurs du Mal, containing illustrations by Mme Dominique Jouvet-Debroise. During 
the twenty days that the book was exhibited complaints were filed about it, and the 
commission accordingly requested the artist to withdraw her illustrations. Her 
reply consisted of a.law-suit in which she contends that it was Baudelaire who was 
condemned and that her illustrations are proper. She demands not only her vindi- 
cation, but that the judgment against Baudelaire be revoked.—PauL Moranp 
maintains in his 1900 A.D., recently translated by Mrs. Romilly Fedden, that the 
above date marked the end of the old régime ‘“‘in love, in cooking, in finance.’ The 
nineteenth century, he asserts, was ‘‘an era as remote from that of today as Patagonia 
from Pantin or Savonarola from Charlie Chaplin.” —A wriTER in Le Temps relates 
that in reply to a question as to whether current literature is not having a bad 
influence on marriage and morals, addressed by the editor of a review to novelists and 
politicians, the writers seemed ‘‘not averse to the flattering suggestion of power,” 
and the politicians found ‘‘ young people behaving badly, just like modern heroes and 
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heroines in books.’’ But an editorial writer in the New York Times of Aug. 20 
shrewdly observes: ‘‘It is too hard on most novels to blame them for any kind of 
influence at all, since they have less than enough strength to stand alone.”"—L’ ENFANT 
LITTERAIRE, according to a writer in Le Temps, is the latest arrival in the French 
novel.. This serious study of the child indicates, in the opinion of M. Aimé Dupuy, a 
striking change in the attitude of writers. He is quoted in the New York Times of 
Sept. 14 as having stated that ‘classic writers, if they mentioned children at all, 
remarked that childhood was a period unworthy of the interest of literature. La 
Fontaine pleased children with his fables in spite of himself. Lamartine wrote on the 
first page of his Confidences: ‘I shall not recount the puerilities of my childhood.’ 
Even Jean-Jacques in Emile did not portray a child as he is.”—Two SpanisH 
RUNNERS who, during June, ran all the way from Valencia, Spain, Blasco Ib4jiez’s 
birthplace, to Menton, France, where his body lies in a temporary vault, inadvertently 
aroused strife between Spain, France and Italy. Spain objected because the munici- 
pal authorities of Menton, according to the New York Times of June 30, “could not 
see that placing on the tomb the Spanish Republican flag which the runners carried 
called for any official or unofficial ceremonies,”’ and Italy was indignant because the 
Acting Mayor of Cannes, in receiving them on their way through that city, ‘‘expressed 
in so many words the hope that Italy would soon follow the example of Spain.” — 
IT WAS ANNOUNCED at Quebec on July 28 that no French dramatic troupe would be 
brought to Canada this year. This radical departure from the usual custom is due 
to the competition of radio and talking pictures—Lucien Dusecu, whom Philip 
Carr calls ‘‘one of the most intelligent and independent of critics,’’ made in August a 
devastating review of the present state of French dramatic art. In his opinion “the 
extraordinary promise shown by a whole group of playwrights immediately after the 
War has hardly been justified by subsequent achievement.’ Those who have 
continued to write for the theatre ‘“‘have not advanced toward a definite mastery 
of their art. They have even, in some cases, dropped back.” The two successes of 
Marcel Pagnol and Edouard Bourdet’s Sexe Faible are not worthy of consideration, 
for they belong, to quote Philip Carr, in the Times of Sept. 13, to “‘the commercial 
theatre, brilliant, well written but not to be taken very seriously in an artistic sense.” 
Likewise Bernstein is omitted as belonging to the pre-War generation. As for the 
younger group, Dubech declines to see ‘‘any really great merit in Fernand Crom- 
melynck,”’ and will not ‘‘admit Paul Raynal’s Tombeau sous l’'Arc de Triomphe to be 
a masterpiece.” He further “challenges any one to show that Jean Sarment has 
since written another play as good as La Couronne de Carton; that Lenormand has 
ever surpassed Les Ratés; that Jean Jacques Bernard has done better than Martine; 
that Denys Amiel better than La Souriante Madame Beudet, or Giraudoux better than 
Siegfried." And among others who have not progressed he mentions Alexandre 
Arnoux, Paul Géraldy, Jules Romains, Marcel Achard and J. V. Pellerin. To all of 
which Philip Carr reluctantly admits: ‘‘There is certainly something in the Lucien 
Dubech criticism. There has been a drop in the quality of the dramatic output.”— 
PLAYS PRODUCED in Paris during the past quarter include Saint-Georges de Bouhélier’s 
pageant or chronicle history play, Le Sang de Danton, which Philip Carr characterizes 
as a drama and not a tragedy, because ‘‘in tragedy the characters are more important 
than the events, while in drama the events are more important than the characters,” 
and whose chief weakness is a lack of dramatic continuity; Stéve Passeur’s brutally 
frank comedy, Défense d’A fficher, whose cynicism shocked ‘‘all the older playgoers 
and critics”; André Le Bret’s dubious melodrama, based on Francis Carco’s novel, 
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Prisons de Femmes, in which the dramatist, according to Philip Carr, has “deliberately 
taken every opportunity of presenting coarseness and brutality of expression, for the 
mere sake of the kind of success which might be obtained by the coarseness” and 
which furthermore proves that ‘‘a play, like every other work of art, should be first 
conceived in the artistic form to which it belongs”; Lugné-Poe’s production of the 
comedy Papavert, adapted from the German, in which ‘‘neither the satire nor the 
sentiment nor the political or social moral cuts very deep,” and which is, on the whole, 
‘quite unreal and absurd”; and Alfred Mortier’s portrait-play, Machiavel (a pendant 
to his last season’s success Aretino), which, notwithstanding the fact that it is written 
with superior distinction and that it ‘‘contains a number of scenes of great variety 
and color, each conducted with dramatic skill and vivacity,’’ leaves nevertheless the 
impression of being incomplete.—PLays TO BE PRODUCED in Paris during the present 
season include Bernstein’s Jupiter; Paul Raynal’s La Francerie, dealing with the 
problem of Franco-German relations; Denys Amiel’s comedy, Age de Fer, which, 
according to Philip Carr, ‘‘deals with the reactions of Europe to the adoption of the 
accelerated American rhythm of material activity’; Gaston Baty’s comedy, Trois et 
Une, as well as a one-act play of his; Paul Demasy’s La Tragédie d’ Alexandre, in five 
acts; André Birabeau’s three-act comedy, Baisers perdus; Paul Morand’s two-act 
modernistic play, L’Amour et le voyageur; Edmond Sée’s two-act play, Charité; M. 
Garnier’s one-act play; Lenormand’s Sortiléges; Sarment’s La Vie commence demain; 
André Paul Antoine’s La Prochaine; Giraudoux’s Biblical tragedy, Judith; Simon 
Gantillon’s Bifur; Jean Guitton’s comedy, Messieurs les Jurés; Gaston Baudoin's 
Ariel et Caliban; adaptations of King Lear by Charles Méré and of the Elizabethan 
drama, Arden of Feversham, by Lenormand; and finally, plays by Roger Ferdinand, 
Alfred Savoir, Bernard Zimmer, Jacques Deval, Marcel Achard, Charles Vildrac, Jean 
Cocteau, Edouard Bourdet, Jacques Natanson, Maurice Martin du Gard, and 
Rosemonde Gérard, the widow of Edmond Rostand, as well as one by her son, 
Maurice Rostand, whose Général Boulanger will appear at the Porte Saint-Martin.— 
Puiirp CARR gives, in the New York Times of Sept. 20, a list of Parisian theatrical 
managers who ‘‘found their first successes by their courage in making innovations as 
artists.’’ These include Lugné-Poe and the Théatre de |’Guvre, who introduced 
Tristan Bernard, Sarment and Crommelynck; Antoine; Gémier; Max Maurey, now 
manager of the Variétés, who began by creating the Grand Guignol; Jacques Copeau, 
who is being considered for appointment as Administrateur of the Comédie-Frangaise; 
Dullin, who introduced Stéve Passeur and Achard; Jouvet, who produced the first 
plays of Jules Romains and Giraudoux; Pitoeff, those of Lenormand and Pirandello; 
and Baty, those of Gantillon and Pellerin. Play-producing societies include the 
Cercle des Escholiers which introduced J. J. Bernard; the Canard Sauvage, presenting 
Marcel Berger and Paul Vialar; the Théatre des Jeunes Auteurs, which gave the first 
plays of Gabriel Marcel and André Lang; La Grimace, which produced Boussac de 
Saint-Marc’s Loup de Gubbio; the Théatre Athena; the Compagnons de Notre-Dame, 
which presents religious plays; La Petite Scéne, which confines its attention to Mo- 
liére; Les Artistes Associés; Les Comédiens Associés; Le Discobole; and Aide et 
Protection.—PuiLip Carr calls attention, in a recent issue of the New York Times, to 
the ‘‘ growing internationalization of Paris,” of which he finds evidence ‘‘in the num- 
ber of entertainments given in the English language.” Thus, at one time during the 
Summer, five picture theatres were giving talking films in English; Mary Lewis was 
appearing in a comic opera at the Ambassadeurs; the ‘‘ Bateau Ivre” cabaret was 
offering Stokes and Evans in Negro spirituals; Willette Kershaw was producing a 
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play adapted from The Well of Loneliness, by Radcliffe Hall; and the English Players 
Company was giving an original production, The Vulture, by the British dramatist, 
John Pollock.—Jacgues Copgau’s “‘La Compagnie des Quinze”’ presented very 
successfully in London during the Summer two plays by André Obey, Noé, which is 
about the Ark, and Le Viol de Lucréce, inspired from Shakespeare.—PARISIAN 
THEATRES suffered so severely from the competition of the talking film during the 
past Summer that even Philip Carr, ardent dramatic enthusiast as he is, was obliged 
to present a lugubrious picture of conditions. Seventeen theatres were open, of 
which six gave opera or other forms of musical plays, three offered performances in 
English, three others popular farce at popular prices, leaving five to present French 
dramatic art to the visitor to Paris. But, unfortunately, of these five, the Théatre 
Fontaine offered a play of no artistic importance, the Palais Royal a farce in its own 
tradition, while the Antoine and the ThéAatre de Paris continued runs of comedies 
which were successful, though not ‘‘ possessing much real interest’’ and not offering 
their chief actors, Signoret in one case and Raimuintheother. This left the Comédie- 
Francaise to uphold the artistic tradition, but it was obliged to put into its bills so 
many young artists just engaged from the Conservatoire that Emile Mas, “‘the critic 
who most jealously guards the theatre’s reputation,” advised it to close “‘if it is really 
too impotent to keep its company together.” In order to meet this trying situation 
the managers resolved in a meeting that ‘‘in future no actor or actress shall receive a 
salary amounting to more than the equivalent of twenty dollars a day.” But it is 
feared that such drastic action will only have as a consequence the shunting away of 
the best actors into the rapidly growing ranks of the theatre’s arch enemy, the 
cinema. Since the municipality of Paris does nothing for the theatre, for the Gaiété 
is merely a building municipally owned which is let to a private manager, efforts are 
now being made to have it grant subsidies to the national theatres. Lyons, Toulouse 
and Bordeaux, which ‘each spend a million francs a year on their municipal theatres,” 
and Rouen and Rennes, which “each subscribe a quarter of that amount,” are cited 
as models to be followed.—Drrectors of French theatres are further trying to over- 
come the effects of their business depression by announcing box-office reductions of 
from 10 to 30 percent. A writer in L’J/lustration supplies the rather odd explanation 
that the empty seats in the theatres are due to lack of quantity in their programs, 
“even more than of quality.” A recent play which was highly praised by critics was 
a box-office failure because, in his opinion, it lasted only two and one-half hours. 
As French theatregoers are accustomed to bills lasting until midnight, the competition 
offered by the long and varied programs of the music halls, cinemas and circuses has 
proved too great for the theatres. —WHEN Epmonp Rostanp died in 1918, his literary 
executors sold to a theatrical producer the right to produce his plays as ‘‘representa- 
tions in the French language.” As they recently made a similar bargain with a 
talking film syndicate, the above producer has brought suit against the heirs for 
$40,000 damages for infringement of his contract. The lawyers for the heirs reply 
that the above-mentioned phrase was clearly intended to mean stage performances in 
French and, therefore, could not be applied to the talking film, particularly when the 
text has been curtailed and altered. Movie producers are much interested in the 
outcome of the case, since several fortunes are said to depend on the decision.—THE 
Facutté bE Droit of Paris has inaugurated, following a recent law, a special chair of 
artistic ownership which will deal with the royalty rights of authors and composers in 
matters of broadcasting, mechanical reproduction, etc. A recent suit which attracted 
much attention was one brought by Isidore de Lara, a composer, against the producer, 
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André Hugon, who used his serenade as part of the musical accompaniment to the 
talking film, ‘‘Les Trois Masques.’’ M. de Lara’s lawyer argued that the permanent 
recording of his serenade on the film was not an ordinary performance but a special 
publication of the composition. The Paris Civil Tribunal agreed with his view by 
awarding the composer 3,000 francs damages.—Marce. RovrF tries, in the Mercure 
de France, to solve the all important problem of the present malaise in films. He 
maintains that the cinema ‘‘must abandon its present aping of the theatre and bor- 
rowing wholesale from literature,” that it must, in a word, create its own Shakespeare 
who will be able to interpret the rhythm of the present. The movies have not touched 
the five or six legends that constitute the basis of art. Likewise the new phase of love 
is still interpreted according to the code passionnel of 1880. Finally, sports as an 
end in themselves and money as a source of power are other topics deserving new 
treatment. When movie producers are really educated to their new art, then new 
and profoundly interesting forms will undoubtedly be developed.—FRENCH AND 
ITALIAN PLAYS AND FILMS produced in New York during the autumn include the 
Theatre Guild’s production on Sept. 21 of Alfred Savoir’s He, characterized as ‘‘dull”’ 
by J. Brooks Atkinson; the Italo-American Theatre Arts Company’s production on 
Sept. 21 of a long, stormy drama, Sirena, adapted by Antonio Salerno from Lazzarina 
tra i coltelli, by Rosso di San Secondo; Bernstein’s Mélo, revived on Oct. 19; Edouard 
Bourdet’s Le Sexe Faible, presented incongruously in the translation of Jane Hinton 
as The Sex Fable on Oct. 20 and criticised by J. Brooks Atkinson for ‘‘the heaviness of 
its humor” and ‘‘the abnormal loquacity of its dialogue”; and the revival, notwith- 
standing its failure two or three seasons ago, of Paul Raynal’s Le Tombeau sous l’Arc 
de Triomphe, produced on Oct. 23, with incidental music, as The Unknown Warrior. 
The above critic assails the ‘‘perfunctory” performance and ‘‘tenuous idealism”’ of 
the latter play, and asks: ‘Or is it that we have lost touch with such tremulous 
exaltation? '’ Films include the French silent production on Sept. 30 of Labiche and 
Michel’s Le Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie, given under the absurd title of The Horse Ate 
the Hat, which was ridiculed; and the Italian sound production on Oct. 31 of Terra 
Madre, based on a story by Camillo Apolloni, which was acclaimed as ‘‘technically 
excellent.” 

ArT, ARCHITECTURE AND Music—H. C. Frick’s famous art collection, valued 
at $65,000,000 (including his mansion and an endowment of $15,000,000), will 
now pass to the public, as a conscquence of the death of Mrs. Frick at Beverly, 
Mass., on Oct. 4. The collection, numbering about 140 pictures, includes the follow- 
ing by artists of the Latin nations: Gentile and Giovanni Bellini; Berna; Bronzino; 
Corot; Duccio; Fragonard, 14 panels bought in 1915 from the Morgan Collection for 
$1,250,000; Goya (3); El Greco (3); Ingres; Millet; Murillo; Nattier; Renoir; Titian 
(2); Velazquez; Veronese (2); and a large collection of paintings of the Barbison 
School. Some of the prices paid by Mr. Frick were $250,000 for Giovanni Bellini’s 
“St. Francis in the Desert,’’ which was discovered in a pile of rubbish in a country 
mansion in England; $400,000 for Velazquez’s ‘Philip IV”; and $150,000 for El 
Greco’s portrait of a Spanish general. Among the sculptures are Clodion, terra cotta 
groups; Coysevox, bronze bust of Turenne; Falconet, marble group; Houdon, a 
Bacchante; Jongling, bronze bust of Duke of Alva; Laurana, bust of Diva Beatrice 
d’Aragona; Pajou, bust of Madame Roland; Pollaiuolo, bronze Hercules; and 
Sansovino, bronze busts of Antonio Gallo and Titian. The Frick Collection is said 
to be ‘‘the finest of its kind in the world,” according to the New York Times of Oct. 5. 
—THE FIRST PRIZE in the 1931 Carnegie International Exhibition of Modern Paintings 
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was awarded to F. C. Watkins, “‘Suicide in Costume,” the first time an American 
painter has won the coveted honor since A. B. Davies headed the list in 1923 with his 
“‘Afterthoughts of Earth.” Second prize went to the Italian painter Mario Sironi 
for his ‘‘Fishermen,” and third prize to Raoul Dufy’s “Avenue of the Bois de Bou- 
logne.” The exhibition, containing nearly 500 canvases of artists of 16 different 
countries, is the largest ever assembled with the exception of the first held in 1907. 
The United States leads with 164 canvases; France, 59; Great Britain, 58; Italy and 
Spain, 34 each; Germany, 33; Poland and Russia, 14 each; Hungary and Austria, 
13 each; Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, 11 each; Czechoslovakia, 10; Sweden, 9; 
and Norway, 8. The exhibition was opened on Oct. 14 and will close on Dec. 6.— 
FRANK WEITENCAMP, director of prints in the New York Public Library, has ar- 
ranged an exhibition of ‘‘Forgotten Printmakers,’’ which has created widespread 
interest. Among the artists represented therein are Rodolphe Bresdin, Bodmer, 
Barye, Redon, Dupré, Raffaelli, Prunaire, Desboutin, Huet, Menzel, Bonington, etc. 
Mr. Weitencamp has spent 30 years developing his print collection. His success is 
attested by the fact that his 1930 exhibition of portraits in lithography was visited 
by more than 130,000 persons.—ATTILIO PicciRILLI’s marble bust of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, based on that by Houdon in the New York Historical Society, was placed, on 
Sept. 22, in one of the eight niches provided in the rotunda of the State Capitol at 
Richmond, seven of which are to be occupied by Presidents who came from Virginia. 
The funds for the bust, amounting to $5,000, were raised by a committee of more 
than 300 French citizens living in America.—Dr. MAXIMILIAN Tocu asserts, in his 
recent work, Paint, Paintings and Restoration, that ‘there is not a painting by an 
old master in existence that has not been restored, relined, retouched or repainted 
time and again.” And he cites as examples Rembrandt's ‘“‘Lesson in Anatomy” 
and “The Night Watch’; Leonardo’s “Virgin of the Rocks” and ‘‘ Mona Lisa” 
(both in the Louvre), of which he says that they are ‘‘in such bad condition that very 
little can be done”’ with them; and the works of Prud’hon, which, on account of ‘the 
terrible ravages bitumen and asphaltum have produced in them,"’ can never be 
restored. He further remarks, contrary to general opinion, that “‘the old masters 
had nothing like the permanent pigments that we have today."’ While forgers have 
sometimes neglected to imitate the ‘‘brush work” of certain masters, they are becom- 
ing so efficient that they even ‘‘have ovens in which they bake their paintings, and 
when they are put on the market they are just as hard and tenacious as if they were 
several hundred years old.’ Dr. Toch is Professor of the Chemistry of Artistic 
Painting at the National Academy of Design in New York. A kind of corroboration 
of Dr. Toch’s assertions may be found in the letter of Arthur de Bles in the New York 
Times of Aug. 19. Referring to the cracks that have recently appeared in Raphael's 
“* Ansidei Madonna” (1507 c.) now in London, he states that ‘‘such cracks and a great 
deal worse ones have appeared in all authentic Raphael panels since the beginning 
of the 18th century.”’ In 1785 Hacquin, the official restorer of the Louvre, who had 
discovered a process of transferring paintings from wood panels upon canvas, was 
commissioned to treat thus all the Louvre Raphaels (save the “Belle Jardiniére’’) 
and Leonardos in order to save them from ultimate obliteration. This work was 
carried out between 1785 and 1800 by Hacquin and his associates. —HOMER SAINT- 
GAUuDENS reported last summer, after a visit of four months to the art centres of 
Europe, that the era of revolutions in art was over and ‘‘that we may look forward to 
a period of considered development." This, according to Elizabeth Luther Cary in 
the New York Times, “‘is classic progress according to great movements of art in 
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history.” For example, ‘‘after Monet and Impressionism ... came the Neo- 
Impressionists, physiologists, theorists, the brilliant Signac, the gentle Seurat. 
After Gauguin the patternist came Matisse the designer; after Cézanne, by a long 
road, came Vlaminck.’”’-—Exursitions, held in New York during the autumn, in- 
cluded a display of paintings by the Spanish artist, Valentin de Zubiarre, at the 
International Art Centre of the Roerich Museum; a collection of drawings and etch- 
ings by the French painter, Alphonse Legros, who died in 1911, at Keppel’s; an 
exhibition at Valentine’s of works of Chirico, Lurcat, Raoul Dufy, Segonzac, Derain, 
Braque, Picasso, Matisse, Degas, Pascin, Marie Laurencin and Henri Rousseau; an 
exhibition of nineteenth and twentieth century French landscapes at Knoedler’s; and 
one of Henri Rousseau’s works, of which ‘‘La Noce” was praised highly.—THE 
Ecoe DE Paris’ collection of 80 paintings, known as the “Petites Tuileries,” was 
exhibited in New York in September under the auspices of the College Art Associa- 
tion. E. A. Jewell, of the New York Times, praises the exhibition in the following 
terms: ‘‘We hear rumors from time to time that French leadership in modern art is 
declining; that there are no new giants on the horizon and that when outstanding 
figures like Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Segonzac and others have become thoroughly 
identified as museum classics there will be no new talent capable of keeping the front 
rank filled. But the Ecole de Paris is a very catholic and flexible organization, 
admitting artists of all nationalities. . . . Cosmopolitan spirit pervades the exhibi- 
tion, and the group of canvases shown exposes not only considerable vigor but also 
frequent beauty of workmanship.” Regretting ‘‘a few things that look a little wild,” 
he adds that ‘‘genuine admiration” is stirred by the following: R. T. Bosshard’s 
“Flowers”; Henri Déziré’s “Jonquils’”’ and “Violin,” and other works by Gabriel 
Fournier, Bernard Lamotte, Anders Osterlind, Valentine Prax, Maurice Asselin, 
M. Kisling, and Madeleine Luka. The exhibition will be circulated throughout the 
country.—Two BAS RELIEFS by Donatello, which are valued at $2,000,000, were 
recently sequestered by the Florence police in the store of an antique dealer. Origi- 
nally placed on one of the altars of St. Anthony’s Cathedral at Padua, they were 
removed during the baroque invasion in the 17th century and were walled behind 
masonry in a house in the rear of the Cathedral! where they were discovered ten years 
ago.—TueE Pore has had an art gallery built in the grounds of the Vatican to house 
his collection of portraits, still-lifes and flower-pieces by Albert Felix Schmitt, who 
is also Marchese della Torre Alta. The portraits are said to range from prominent 
actresses and Church dignitaries to well-known social figures, such as Cigolini, the 
hotelier, and Lady Drogheda.—THREE PORTFOLIOS containing 800 sketches and 400 
etchings by Italian and Austrian masters were discovered in the Salzburg (Austria) 
Students Library during the Summer. Among the Italians represented are Palma, 
Guido Reni and Giacomo Bassano.—THE CANNING PENDANT, mentioned in the last 
issue of the Romanic REviEW (p. 280), was sold by the Earl of Harewood to an 
American woman collector for $50,000, who, on Sept. 4, presented it to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.—E.izaBeTH L. Cary, writing in the Times of Sept. 27, finds 
much personality in the private art collections of France. As examples, she cites 
the Caillebotte and Camondo collections in the Louvre and, above all, that of Paul 
Guillaume, which, according to Waldemar George, is characterized ‘‘by unbalance 
and asymmetry.”—DuNOYER DE SEGONzAC, who holds that ‘‘fundamentally there 
has been no break in the magnificent French school on its journey from Fouquet to 
Cézanne,” is at present the subject of much discussion among art critics, because, says 
Elizabeth L. Cary in the Times of Oct. 4, ‘‘he is singular among his contemporaries 
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for the extraordinary unlikeness existing between his graphic work and his paintings.” 
—AnpbrE DERAIN once made the following remark: ‘‘ Viaminck, with the gifts that 
he possesses, would be a great artist if he would work.”” That Vlaminck never forgot 
this criticism is evident from his recent work Poliment, in which he attempts to prove 
that his equally famous colleague is only a borrower.—Exi1zaBetu L. Cary affirms, 
in the New York Times of Sept. 20, that ‘‘London as representing England in its 
public attitude toward art is going French.” Even the Tate Gallery, ‘‘stronghold of 
British painting, has developed within the past dozen years a marked interest in 
modern French art.’-—CHARLES R. Lams, the well-known architect, in a letter to 
the Times of Sept. 12, corrects Gutzon Borglum, who had stated that nothing conse- 
quential in art had been “ produced in Europe or here in thirty years,” by mentioning 
the following American names: “In sculpture, J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens and Daniel C. French; in painting, John La Farge, Edwin A. Abbey and 
Edwin H. Blashfield; and in architecture, Louis Sullivan of Chicago, Bertram Good- 
hue and Frank L. Wright, outstanding geniuses in each of their professions.”” And 
he concludes by saying that evidently Mr. Borglum “‘has forgotten all the group of 
younger men—not to forget the women, Anna Hyatt in sculpture and Violet Oakley 
in mural painting—who have notably carried on the traditions of their leaders.”-— 
Notre Dame of Montreal, the second largest church in North America, is now under- 
going extensive repairs, since it has been discovered that the structure was weakened 
by a stroke of lightning several years ago. While the present building was erected 
in 1824, it incorporates a chapel that dates back to 1672. Its two majestic towers, 
227 feet high, contain ten bells, one of which weighs 24,780 lbs.—EXxcAVATIONS 
on the site of the Abbey Church of Cluny, which are being carried on under the 
direction of Prof. K. J. Conant of Harvard, have revealed the foundations for the 
principal portal of the church as well as those of a small oratory which was demolished 
to give place for the construction of the present Gothic chapel. French archaeol- 
ogists have been showing the greatest interest in the work, for the abbey was one of 
the most ambitious attempts of the Burgundy architects.—THE Opéra AND OPERA- 
ComIQUE of Paris appear to be in a rather bad situation as a consequence of the 
business depression. The recent resignation of M. Georges Ricou as director of 
the latter has brought its serious financial condition to the attention of the public. 
Its total annual receipts are from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 francs. Of this sum it 
must devote 9,300,000 francs to salaries, 2,250,000 to the orchestra, and 1,240,000 
to the choruses. But the public dissatisfaction with the quality of the latter has 
been frequently expressed by the critics. Though the Government pays the Opéra- 
Comique an annual subsidy of 1,800,000 francs, it must pay in return a State tax of 
7 percent and a poor-relief tax amounting to 10 percent of the net receipts. During 
1926 and 1927 when M. Poincaré added to the above a special “‘double décime” tax 
of 714 percent, the Opéra-Comique paid more than 2,000,000 francs in taxes, or 
200,000 francs more than the subsidy it received. A seat which cost 12 francs in 
1914 now costs 40 francs, though it ought to be more than 60 francs, since all expenses 
have increased from five to ten times what they were before the War. The situation’ 
is quite similar at the Grand Opéra. According to the New York Times of July 26, 
“‘the problem which the Parisians themselves will have to solve next season is whether 
an artistic enterprise which the public does not support sufficiently should be sup- 
ported indefinitely and maintained artificially by the Government.”—Louis Masson, 
who was recently appointed sole director of the Opéra-~Comique for a period of eight 
years, has arranged a program which, according to the Times of Oct. 25, ‘‘ promises 
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to be one of the most brilliant since 1914." Among the novelties to be created are 
the following: Maurice Fouret’s La Belle de Haguenau; Pierre de Bréville’s Eros 
Vainqueur; Roland Manuel’s Le Diable amoureux, with text by Robert Allard; 
Henry Février’s La Femme Nue, adapted from Henry Bataille’s novel; Le Roi bossu, 
by Elsa Barraine, a 20-year-old composer who won the Prix de Rome last year; 
Honegger’s Antigone; Marcel Trémois’ Vendémiaire; Florent Schmitt's ballet, 
Reflets; Hector Fraggi’s ballet, Contes d’Asie; Claude Delvincourt’s ballet, Scénes 
vénitiennes; and Jacques Larmanjat’s Banquet.—MAuRICE CATRIENS, director of the 
Paris Trianon-Lyrique, has been appointed co-director of the Gaité Lyrique, which is, 
incidentally, one of the few theatres making profits—Tuer ‘‘ PREMIER GRAND PRIX 
DE Rome” for 1931 was awarded unanimously to the young composer, Jacques 
Dupont, for his lyric cantata in one act, L’Ensorceleuse, book by Paul Arosa. Second 
prize was given to Olivier Messaien, 20-year-old composer, whose two last works, 
played the past winter by the Straram Orchestra, aroused much interest.—J. 
CANTALOUBE, composer of the operas Le Mas and Chants d'Auvergne, has finished a 
large lyric work called Vercingétorix for the Grand Opéra. The book, written by 
Sen. Etienne Clémentel, former Minister, and J. Hervé Louwyck, depicts the origins 
of the French race and exalts the life of the creator of French national unity.—ANprE& 
DE LorpE and André Heuzé recently completed an opera drawn from Le Roman 
d’un Spahi, the novel by Pierre Loti.—Pavut LApMIRAULT, the indefatigable Nantes 
composer, has recently completed the following works: En Forét, a symphonic poem 
in two parts, and scores for Tristan and for an operetta, Glycére, book by M. Sollar.— 
Marcet Devannoy’s Cendrillon, a ballet for children, will have its world premiére 
in Chicago this winter—THE sIX GREAT PARIS ORCHESTRAS, Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, Lamoureux, Colonne, Pasdeloup, Straram and Poulet, each gave 
at the Colonial Exposition during the Summer two concerts of works of Oriental 
character or by Oriental composers. The programs were enthusiastically received.— 
L’ORCHESTRE DE CHAMBRE DE Paris, which has just been established by the con- 
ductor Eugéne Gigot, gave its first concert, in September, at the Conservatoire 
National Hall.—Rameau, the composer (1683-1764), is the subject of the following 
works issued recently: Paul-Marie Masson, L’Opéra de Rameau; and Georges Migot, 
Jean-Philippe Rameau.—Tue Society or Swiss CostuMES was formed recently 
for the purpose of conserving and reviving the old costumes as well as the old customs 
and popular songs of the various cantons of Switzerland. The success of the move- 
ment is attested by the fact that more than 3,500 persons, clothed in authentic 
costumes, took part in the folk song and dance festival held in Geneva during the 
Summer. Henry Pruniéres expresses his opinion of the songs, in the Times of Aug. 2, 
in the following terms: ‘It must be admitted that the songs of the cantons where the 
German tongue is spoken are flat and monotonous. They are all of the same char- 
acter, and their sentimentality soon loses its color. The Italian popular songs of 
Tessin have more vitality, their rhythms are full of verve, and are often quite intoxi- 
cating. Nostalgia also finds a most penetrating expression in them. The airs of 
the French speaking population belong to the vast folk-lore of France. . . . Inci- 
dentally they are ravishingly beautiful. They date for the most part (like the Cana- 
dian songs) from the 18th century and have a turn at once naive and malicious. 
Many of them are meant to be danced to, like the exquisite ‘Picoulet.’ ’’—TuHE 
AcapEMICc COLLEGE of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music published during 
the Summer the first volume of the Monumenta Polyphoniae Italicae, which is intended 
to be a complete collection of all the musical treasures from the 15th century on, 
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preserved in the archives of all the churches and cultural institutions of Italy. The 
first volume contains, e.g., a hitherto unpublished mass of 12 voices in three choirs, 
composed by Palestrina in collaboration with his best pupils. This work was dis- 
covered in the archives of the Musical Chapel of the Basilica of St. John Lateran.— 
ITALIAN MUSIC is showing the influence of Fascism in that it is seeking the sources of 
its inspiration in the works of Palestrina, Pergolesi, Monteverdi and Vivaldi. For 
example, Malipiero’s latest work, ‘‘Concerti,’’ which Fritz Reiner will conduct in 
Philadelphia this season, is said to derive its inspiration from the Gregorian chants.— 
Tue ITALIAN OPERA CONSORTIUM, a state institution recently organized to reform 
the operatic industry in Italy, has appointed Mario Labroca as its first director. 
The present aim of the Consortium is to engage all artists by direct negotiation, so 
as to exclude participation by brokers, agents, managers or representatives.— 
Franco ALFANO, the Turin composer, is now setting to music Salvatore di Giacomo’s 
drama Assunta Spina.—TuHe CorRIERE DELLA SERA of Milan reports in its issue of 
Aug. 8 a season of Italian opera, under the direction of Maestro Antonicelli, to be 
given at the Royal Egyptian Theatre in Cairo from Jan. 14 to March 1, 1932. The 
same issue reports the inauguration in the near future of a theatre in Algiers with a 
new opera by Jean Nougués entitled That Which Never Ends, which will be conducted 
by Otto Klemperer of Berlin TEatro Donizetti of Bergamo celebrated the 
centenary of Norma on Sept. 28. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—Ws. D. Guturie, President of the France-America Society, 
delivered recently a splendid address entitled “French in Our Laws,” from which 
the following quotation is of interest: ‘Pollock and Maitland demonstrated that 
French reigned as master in the juridical systems of England during the five cen- 
turies that followed the Norman Conquest. These celebrated British jurists added 
that French had impressed a mark so indelible upon the entire body of English laws 
that it would not be an exaggeration to say that at the present time nearly all our 
words which have a technical legal meaning are in a certain sense French words.”— 
THE First WHITE MEN to set foot in the State of North Dakota were, according to 
the Pathfinder, a party of Frenchmen led by Pierre de la Verendrye in 1738. They 
had crossed from the Assiniboine River in Canada in search of “‘a river to the west.” 
Two sons of Verendrye passed over the same territory on the same fruitless mission 
in 1742. The first white inhabitant of North Dakota was a French trader who 
settled in 1780 at Pembina.—Fortr N1aGara, near Buffalo, N. Y., which was built 
in 1725 by French engineers for the French trader Louis de Joncaire, is now being 
restored as a museum. Its importance as a strategic point has provided it with a 
rich history, for it was a French possession until 1759, British until 1796, and Ameri- 
can thereafter, though the British took it again for a short time in the War of 1812. 
—Two Unique LAFAYETTE CELEBRATIONS were held this Summer. At the first 
conducted at the Colonial Exposition in Paris on Aug. 2, the speakers included the 
Marquis de Chambrun, great-grandson of Lafayette; the Marquis de Rochambeau 
and the Marquis de Grasse, both descendants of the Revolutionary leaders. The 
second was held before the Lafayette monument in Union Square, New York, on 
Sept. 6, by Masons of the Cerneau Consistory, of which Lafayette was once Honorary 
Grand Commander.—WarRINGTON Dawson discovered this year in the administra- 
tive archives of the Ministry of War 81 names of French soldiers who served and died 
in the American Revolution, but who are not mentioned in the Liste des Combattants 
Frangais de la Guerre Américaine, 1778-1783, published in Paris and Washington 
in 1903 and 1905. Mr. Dawson, who is head of the French Research Department 
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for documents to contribute to the reconstruction of Williamsburg, Va., by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., also discovered recently some interesting letters exchanged between 
Lieuts. Louis and Gilles du Rosel, brothers in the Saintonge Regiment of Rocham- 
beau’s army. One written by Louis at Camaret, near Brest, on April 6, 1780, states 
that the army was on its way to embark in Admiral de Ternay’s fleet but nobody 
knew its destination AMERICAN WAR-VETERANS figured prominently in the march 
of events in France this summer. On Aug. 1, they joined French soldiers in cele- 
brating Veterans’ Day at the reproduction of Mount Vernon on the grounds of the 
Colonial Exposition. On Aug. 23, they took part in the unveiling of the Sacred 
Soil Monument at Guernic, Brittany. This monument, which consists of a stone 
urn by Gaston Deblaize, contains earth from all the battlefields where American 
soldiers died. On Sept. 4, Edward L. White, of New Haven, was elected President 
of the Fédération Internationale des Anciens Combattants, known as “Fidac.’””’ And 
finally, on Oct. 1, the veterans dedicated in Paris the magnificent Pershing Hall, 
built by subscriptions from all parts of the United States. Besides a reading room 
this building contains a library where will be deposited “relics and archives of the 
American Army.”’” To commemorate this event the Paris Municipal Council passed 
an ordinance changing the name of the Boulevard de Verdun to Boulevard Pershing. 
—Tue BELLEAU Woop MeEmorIAL ASSOCIATION announced recently that 120,000 
American tourists visited the famous battlefield in 1930. The memorial consists of 
165 acres of woodland, purchased by the Association about seven years ago.—Dr. 
BuTLer’s list of the five great French Premiers since the founding of the present 
Republic probably includes, according to the New York Times of Sept. 27, the follow- 
ing: Gambetta, Ferry, Poincaré, Clemenceau and Waldeck-Rousseau (or Briand).— 
Portraits of American Ambassadors to France from Franklin to Herrick are being 
sought for the new Embassy under construction in Paris——THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA announced on Sept. 13 that its Museum Expedition had uncovered 
at Minturno, Italy, a remarkable series of architectural terra cottas dating between 
the third and first centuries B.C., as well as a fine sculptural head of Tiberius and a 
statue of Augustus. In addition, some 80 inscriptions have been found. Minturno 
was an ancient city of the Aurunci who made war against Rome in 314 B.C.—THE 
New York Eventnc Sun, of Oct. 4, contained a very interesting article by Henry A. 
Phillips on Alcal4 de Henares, Cervantes’ birthplace. Its famous university, which 
at one time was attended by 12,000 students, was removed to Madrid in 1836.—THE 
LANGUAGE DIsPUTE continues to rage in various countries. As was indicated in 
the last issue of the Romanic REvIEW (pp. 282-3), Germany is trying to solve the 
problem as to whether French or English should receive first place among the modern 
foreign languages taught in the secondary schools. In a long despatch to the New 
York Times of Sept. 26, Hugh Jedell states that the factors helping English are the 
following: 1) That it is spoken by many more people than French and is of greater 
practical value; 2) A feeling of closer kinship with the English; 3) That Germans 
learn English more easily than French; 4) The post-war American invasion (espe- 
cially of movies, autos, literature and efficiency methods) has added its impetus to 
the movement toward English. Those who favor French do so for the following 
reasons: 1) According to the Ministries of Education and Foreign Afiairs, it would 
be an unfriendly act to a neighbor nation to relegate its language to an inferior place; 
2) That French is much more difficult for the German schoolboy than English, and, 
hence, if he is to get any grounding in it at all he must be compelled to study it first; 
3) Lastly, and most important of all, French must be defended as the outlying bul- 
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wark of the classics; once French is pushed into the background, Latin and Greek 
will go too. And so we have the peculiar situation of the German Philological 
Association and other teachers’ societies supporting English, whereas government 
officials, Socialists who are seeking an understanding with France, and Centrists 
are upholding French. Now that the question has become enmeshed in politics, it 
is difficult to foresee the outcome. In Spain, provision was made in the new Con- 
stitution on Oct. 22, by a vote of 143 to 67, rendering instruction in Castilian obliga- 
tory in all primary and secondary schools, but permitting autonomous regions to 
teach the regional language in addition to the official tongue. The Balearic Islands 
(Majorca, Minorca and Iviza) demand the right to teach Majorquese, a variant of 
Catalan, along with Spanish. In the Philippines, the proposal of Vice-Governor 
Geo. F. Butte that the teaching of English be discontinued in the primary schools 
and that native dialects be substituted, has evoked an unfavorable response, espe- 
cially from politicians, who do not relish learning, along with the main dialect, 
Tagalog, the nine other important dialects spoken in the Islands. Mr. Butte, how- 
ever, holds to his argument that “‘the language of instruction should be the language 
of the home.” And with it all, the 23rd International Esperanto Congress, with 32 
nations represented, was held in Cracow, Poland, in August——THe LEGION OF 
Honor’s rolls, issued in September, reveal that of the 1,000 French women who 
have received the decoration, 709 are living today. The Comtesse de Noailles is 
the only one to attain the honor of Commander. Though no French woman has 
ever been honored with the Grand Cross, five foreign Queens bear that title. Ten 
foreign women are Officers, among whom America is represented by Edith Wharton, 
Anne Morgan, and Mrs. George Blumenthal. The first woman to be decorated 
with the Legion’s insignia was Mme. Marie Scha!linck, who, according to the New 
York Times of Sept. 13, “served throughout Napoleon’s campaigns, attained the 
rank of Lieutenant and was wounded at Austerlitz.’,-—MALInEs celebrated on Aug. 16 
the jubilee of Adolf Denyn and his son, J. E. F. Denyn, who together have acted as 
carillonneurs at the Cathedral of St. Rombaut for more than 80 years. On Aug. 17, 
1914, the latter played the bells during the bombardment of Malines to encourage 
the Belgian and allied troops—THre DopoLavoro is seeking to perpetuate the old 
customs, traditions and festivals of Italy. An incomplete list of these folk-festivals 
shows that 120 are still celebrated. There are competitions in folk and dialect song, 
folk bands and choirs.—SPaIn is now eagerly seeking a patriotic song to replace the 
“Marcha Real.” Popular taste seems to be hesitating between the “Himno de 
Riego,”” an old military air inspired in the struggle for the Spanish Constitution, 
and Manuel Machado’s “Canto Rural a la Repiiblica Espafiola,” with music by 
Oscar Espl4.—La Paz, capital of Bolivia, celebrated on Oct. 20 the 383rd anniversary 
of its founding in 1548 by Captain Alonso de Mendoza. Its name commemorates 
the peace signed between Almagro and Pizarro, conquerors of Peru and Chile re- 
spectively.—MonrTPARNASSE has been badly hit by the business depression. Paint- 
ings, books, scenarios and music scores are a drug on the market. Consequently, 
the American Aid Society of France has exhausted its resources in repatriating this 
year more than 700 of our artistic “geniuses.” —THr Carf& pe Paris, most famous 
of all Paris restaurants, will close its doors in December in order to make way for 
a bank. Founded in 1874 it was a favorite haunt of the littérateurs of the fin de 
siécle period. Another well-known restaurant, Pharamond’s, which stood for more 
than a century near Les Halles, was closed in July—NicHotas JorGa, the famous 
historian, is characterized by Dr. E. Kovacs, in the New York Times of Sept. 21, as 
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“the most original and entertaining if not the best Prime Minister Rumania has 
ever had.’”’ Isabel Leighton, in the Times of Aug. 9, shares this opinion. The 
University of Paris awarded Prof. Jorga an honorary degree on Nov. 3.—THE HER- 
CULANEUM PuBLic BATHs, uncovered during the summer, revealed mosaics which 
are claimed to be superior to any at Pompeii—FRANCE’s latest, and possibly most 
famous, renaissance concerns, according to the New York Times, ‘the divine art of 
cookery.” Stirred by the recent London exhibition of dishes of the past, among 
which was King Canute’s favorite ‘knots and cranberry sauce,” the President of the 
Société des Cuisiniers is establishing in the Rue Saint-Roch a culinary museum which 
will include among its rare volumes The Art of Cutting Meat, by Pierre Petit, royal 
carver to Louis XII. Jacques Boulenger, writing in Le Temps, applies literary 
methods to what Bulwer calls “the profound science of gastronomy.” A consum- 
mate chef, he states, is not a “creator,” but a “ performer” like a singer or an actor. 
“His sole originality is found in interpreting the text or score; that is, the recipe.” 
He further tells us that there are in France various academies of gastronomy, of 
which two are composed entirely of women. André Tardieu presides, at Rheims, 
at a meeting of the Academy of Gastronomes, and leads a pious pilgrimage to Haut- 
villiers, home of the “discoverer” of sparkling wine, Dom Perignon, “‘cellarer of 
the Benedictine monastery from 1668 till his death.” Pierre de Pressac, of the 
Paris Municipal Council, neglects his favorite study, archaeology, in order to list 
the best inns and restaurants of France in his Reflections on Cookery. And finally, 
the versatile savant Salomon Reinach arouses the ire of all Parisian gourmets by 
upholding, in a communication to the Academy of Sciences, the custom of crushing 
empty egg-shells, which he claims to be a superstitition going back to primitive snake- 
worshippers, who did not want to deceive the household snake in search of eggs. 
Well did an Englishman write in Mme Poulard’s visitors’ book at St. Michel: 


y= n of Arc at point of lance 
ve the English out of France. 
Mme Poulard did better yet— 
She brought them back with her omelette.”— 


Miriam Harry maintained recently that Hannibal was “the first great French- 
man,” because, “first, he hailed from Carthage which was located in Tunisia, now 
governed by France,” and second, ‘‘by making war against the sons of the She-Wolf 
he all but freed Gaul from the Roman yoke.” ‘Saperlipopette!’’ shouts Clément 
Vautel, an advocate of Vercingetorix, in Le Journal, “Which Gaul, dear Madam? 
. . . And how could there be Frenchmen when there was no France?” To all of 
which the New York Times suggests that, considering there are 12 Carthages and 3 
Hannibals in the’ United States, we have a rightful claim to his statue.—RELATIVES 
and descendants of Napoleon III are continually being discovered in the United 
States. The late James A. Casey, who was found working at Coney Island, N. Y., 
by the Princess de Montglyon in 1906, was, according to evidence given in a lawsuit 
in Clearwater, Fla., a descendant of the Emperor. And now a grandniece of his 
has been discovered on a farm at Dividing Creek, N. J., in a 64-year-old lady who 
calls herself the Countess Josephine de{Castelvecchio Frabisilis—THer ITALIAN His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA has just issued Harold Lord Varney’s The Jialians in 
Contemporary America (33 pp.) which also contains a ‘Directory of Americans of 
Italian Descent Holding Distinguished Public Positions.’’ The publications of the 
Society include the following: The Political Doctrine of Fascism, by Alfredo Rocco, 
Italian Minister of Justice; Nationalism in Italian Education, by Howard R. Marraro 
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(with foreword by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler); The Financial Reconstruction of 
Italy, by Count Giuseppe Volpi, Minister of Finance, and the late Prof. Bonaldo 
Stringher, Governor of the Banca d'Italia (with foreword by Thos. W. Lamont); 
The Corporative State, by Dr. Alberto Pennachio; Italy's Financial Policy, by Count 
G. Volpi; Mussolini Tells Why He Prefers Fascism to Parliamentarism, by Willis J. 
Abbot, former Editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Italy Incorporated, by Prof. 
Herbert W. Schneider; Through the Italian Tyrol, by Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Irwin; 
Fascism, Masonry and the Vatican in Italy, by James P. Roe; The Outlook for Democ- 
racy in Italy, by H. L. Varney; Fascism and Poetry, by Alice Hunt Bartlett; Italians 
in American History, by Emilio Goggio; and What Crime Statistics Show About the 
Italians, by Giovanni Schiavo. The Society was founded in May, 1927, and its 
officers since that time are the following: Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Dr. 
Giuseppe Previtali; President, J. L. Gerig; Vice-Presidents, Riccardo Bertelli, Judge 
John J. Freschi, Ralph Ciluzzi and Dr. G. M. Mortati; Treasurer, Almerindo Port- 
folio; Secretary, H. R. Marraro; and Manager, H. L. Varney. The Society, which 
has its headquarters at 113 West 42nd St., New York, has branches in Boston (of 
which Prof. J. D. M. Ford is President), Buffalo, Hartford, Philadelphia, and other 
cities—THE Inp1A ACADEMY OF AMERICA, which was founded last January, has the 
following sponsors: In America—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
and President of Leland Stanford Jr. University; Paul D. Cravath, President of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Prof. John Dewey; Rt. Rev. James Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington, D. C.; Otto H. Kahn, of New York; Prof. Wm. R. Shepherd of Columbia 
University; and Charles H. Watts, President, Beneficial Management Corporation 
of New York; In India—The Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes; Maharaja Sir Pradyot Coomar Tagore of Calcutta; Rajah Sir Rampal 
Singh; Sir M. Mehta, Prime Minister of Bikanir; Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Member of 
Council of State, and formerly Minister of Education of India; Sir P. S. Dalpatram 
Pattani, lately Administrator of Bhavnagar State; and Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University. The officers of the Academy include the 
following: {In America—President, J. L. Gerig; Vice-President, J. W. T. Mason, 
Chairman ofjthe International Philosophic Society, and author of The Creative East 
and Creative Freedom; Director, Pandit J. C. Chatterji, formerly Director of Oriental 
Research and Archaeology in Kashmir, and author of Hindu Realism, Kashmir 
Shaivism, etc.; Secretaries, Fritz Kunz, formerly Principal of Ananda College, Cey- 
lon, and Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker, author of The Noetic Terminology in the Upanishads, 
etc.; and Treasurer, Capt. Ernest M. Sellon, formerly of the British Army; In India— 
President, M. R. Jakayar, Bombay; Academic Secretary, A. B. Dhruva, Professor 
and Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University; Executive Secretary, U. N. 
Basu, Benares; Treasurer, Praphulla Nath Tagore, Calcutta; and Academic Repre- 
sentative, P. Seshadri, Principal and Professor of English, Sanatama Dharma Col- 
lege, Cawnpore, and President of All-India Teachers’ Federation. Besides conduct- 
ing lectures and courses on Sanskrit, and Hindu Philosophy, Art, Psychology, etc., 
the Academy has formed the Kailas Press Publications which have issued the follow- 
ing studies: India’s Outlook on Life, by J. C. Chatterji (with an Introduction by 
John Dewey); India and America, East and West in Cultural Cooperation, by the 
Officers of the Academy; and Josiah Royce and Indian Thought, by Kurt F. Leidecker. 
The following studies are ready for the press or in preparation: Religious Liberty in 
India and the West, by Prof. Carlo Formichi of the University of Rome; Kalidasa, 
by S. L. M. Barlow; Emerson and India and Thoreau and India, both by K. F. 
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Leidecker; Psychology in India, by Fritz Kunz; and Indian Architecture, by Sris 
Chatterjee. For information regarding membership in the Academy, address the 
Secretary, 200 West 57th Street, New York City—THE Goncourt PRIZE was 
awarded this year to Henri Fauconnier for his book Malaise, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Eric Sutton, who made the English version of The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa. The material for Malaise was drawn from the fifteen years’ ex- 
perience of the author as a rubber planter in Malay.—THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE OF KING ARTHUR are erecting a new King Arthur’s Hall at Tintagel, Corn- 
wall, the supposed site of Arthur’s castle, as headquarters for the order. The great 
hall will be lighted by 49 stained-glass windows, each bearing the heraldic device of 
one of the Knights of the old Fellowship, which, according to the New York Times 
of Nov. 1, “‘has some reference to the new Fellowship.” Another feature of the 
building, says the announcement, “will be 73 stained-glass windows bearing some 
relation to each other in connection with the Arthurian legends.”—Dr. H. REHDER, 
Professor of German at the University of Missouri, announced, on Oct. 31, that he 
has in his possession the original documents by which Napoleon III surrendered to 
the King of Prussia at Sedan, Sept. 1, 1871, and the subsequent reply from the King. 
The notes, written in French, were carried to and from the King of Prussia by von 
Stephen, who later organized the German postal system. His daughter, Anna, who 
is now 80 years old and lives in Berlin, entrusted the notes to Dr. Rehder in the 
hope of selling them in America.—Tue Americus Society, organized for cultural 
purposes, awarded in New York on Oct. 31 two $1,000 university scholarships to 
Miss Katherine Telesca and M. A. Procaccino, both of Bronx Co., N. Y.—SINcE THE 
PRESENT VARIA opened with the name of Emilio Goggio, they may appropriately 
close with the same name, for newspaper despatches of Nov. 1 announce that he has 
been honored with the order of Knight of the Crown of Italy. 
J. L. G. 
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